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PREFACE. 



I TxiusT that I shall not be considered to despise^ 
when I disclaim for this publication, the title of a NoveL 
I feel, on the contrary, ^at to most readers it will be 
less, and can scarcely flatter myself that to a few it will 
be more. For one class, my work will be too Mvolous ; 
for another too dull. The cold will be displeased, and 
the sanguine disappointed ; the former with descriptions 
of feehngs they cannot recognise as true ; the latter 
with reflections upon life inimical to the philosophy 
they adopt. Whatever h^ been my motive for pub- 
iisUng, it was not the anticipation of success ; and pro- 
bably no one, in making a similar experiment, has ever 
claimed more sincerely the merit of diflidence as to the 
result* 

Perhaps, however altered for publication, the first 
idea of ^lis history had its foundation in fact ; perhaps, 
among the letters now given to the world in ^e hope 
that diey may '* point a moral," there are some not 
originally written to ** adorn a tale ;'' but this would be 
matter of idle aflirmation in me, and unavailing inquiry 
in others. Nor would it be any answer to those who 
may find the characters unnatural, and the sentiments 
exaggerated, could I assert that the characters had 
existed, and the sentiments had been felt : in a state of 
society, where all things are artificial, nothing seems so 
false as that which is really true. 

I have some apprehensions lest, by those readers 
who judge of the whole only by a part, the end of this 
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work should be ceosured, because misunderstood. I 
have some apprehensions lest occasional descriptions 
be considered too vividly coloured, or sketches of feel- 
ing too faithfUly portrayed ; but let it be remembered, 
before I am condemned, that no mistake 'has been so 
great (though so common) in morals, as to lay down a 
penalty without particularizing the offence : and if I 
have copied truth in showing the punishment, it was 
necessary also to study the same model in recording the 
annals of the passions. But though I confess I have 
aimed at a resemblance, I have careftilly avoided an 
embellishment : never once in the picture of guilt have 
I attempted to varnish its misery, or to gloss ovf r its 
shame. If my story has been founded on the errors 
of the heart, it is because the most useful of morals 
may be gathered from the consequences they bring. 

In the character of Falkland I have wished to show 
that all virtue is weak, and that all wisdom is imavail- 
ing, where there is no pervading and fixed principle to 
become at once our criterion for every new variation 
of conduct, and our pledge for pursuing, if we have 
once resolved to adopt it. Nor is it only in the general 
plot, but in the scattered reflections it embraces, that I 
have attempted to realize what ought to be the grand 
object of all human compositions. 

If it be the good fortune of this volume to meet with 
some to whom the passions have been the tutors' of 
reflection, who deem that observations on our nature, 
even if erroneous in themselves, are always beneficial 
to truth, and who think that more knowledge of the 
secret heart may often be condensed into a single 
thought than scatteredover a thousand events ; if it be 
the good fortune of this volume to meet with such, it is 
to them that I fearlessly intrust it-^not, indeed, to be 
approve^ in its execution, but, at least, to be acquitted 
in its design. 

It now only remains to be added, that in entering u 
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career with no motive and ambition in common ^th 
those of his competitors, the Author earnestly trusts 
that he shall be exonerated from the charge of pre- 
sumption, if he cannot adopt the language of hope or 
apprehenaion which fe cuatomary with others : men 
who pretend to experience, not to genius, are less likely 
to miscalculate the bounds of their merits, or be sus- 
ceptible to general opinion as to their extent. If the 
Author has reflected erroneously, it is because events 
have led him rather to imbody his own than to borrow 
the conclusions of another : if he haa offended in his 
delineation of the feelings, it is because he has 
wrought from no model but remembrance ; and if he 
cannot now feel much eagerness of interest in the 
success of his attempt, it is because, from his acquaint- 
ance with mankind, he has shaped out an empire for 
himself which their praise cannot widen, and which 
their censure is unable to destroy. 

London^ March 7, 1827. 
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ntOM SBA9BIU9 WALKLJJXD9 ESQ., TO THE HON. FREDERICK 

MONKTON. 

£r— -, May — , 1822. 

You are mistaken, my dear Monkton ! Your descrip- 
tion of the gayety of ^ the season^' gives me no emo- , 
tion. You speak of pleasure ; I remember no labour so ' 
wearisome: you enlarge upon its changes^ no sameness 
appears to me so monotonous. Keep, then, your pity for 
those who require it. From the height of my philoso- 
phy I compassionate you. No one is so vain as a re- 
cluse ; and your jests at my hermitship and hermitage 
cannot penetrate the folds of a self-conceit, which does 

not envy you in your suppers at D House, nor even 

in your waltzes with Eleanor — . , 

It is a ruin rather than a house which I inhabit. I ! 
liave not been at L— since my return from abroad, 
and during those years the place has gone rapidly to de- 
cay; perhaps, for that reason, it suits tae better, Ut 
maitre-tdle maistm. 

Of all my possessions this is the least valuable in it- 
self, and derives the least interest from the associatiomr 
of childhood, for it was not at L— that any part of 
that period was spent. I have, however, chosen it f^ 
my present retreat, because here only I am personally 
unknown, and therefore little likely to be disturbed. ( 
do not, indeed, wish for the interruptions designed as 
civilities ; I rather gather around myself, link after liidc, 
the chains that connected me with the world ; I find 
among my own thoughts that variety and occupation 
which you only experience in your intercourse with 
others ; and I make, like the Chinese, my map of the 
universe consist of a circle in a square— the circle is my 
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own empire of thought and h^; and it is to the scanty 
comers which it leaves without, that I banish whatever 
belongs to the remainder of mankind. 

About a mile from L is Mr. Mandeville^s beautiful 

villa of £— , in the midst of grounds which form a de- 
lightful contrast to the savage and wild scenery by which 
they are surrounded. As the house is at present quite 
deserted, I have obtained, through the gardener, a free 
admittance into his domains, and I pass there whole 
hours, indulging, like the hero of the Lutriih ** vne saitUe 
oisiveti,** listemng to a little noiny brook, and letting mv 
thouffhts be almost as vague and idle as the birds which 
wander amonff the trees that surround me. I could 
wish, indeed, that this simile were in all things correct — 
that those thoughts, if as free, were also as happy as the 
objects of my comparison; and could, like them, after 
the rovings of the day, turn at evening to a resting- 
place, and be still. We are the dupes and the victims of 
our senses : while we use them to gather from external 
things the hoards that we store within, we cannot fore- 
see the punishments we prepare for ourselves. The re- 
membrance which stings, and the hope which deceives, 
the passions which promise us rupture, which reward 
us with despair, and the thoughts which, if they consti- 
tute the healthful action, make also the feverish excite- 
ment of our minds. What sick man has not dreamed in 
his delirium every thing that our philosophers have 
I said 1* But I am growing into my old habit of gloomy 
reflection, and it is time that I should conclude. I 
meant to have written you a letter as light as your own ; 
if I have failed it is no wonder. — ^^ Notre coeur est un 
instrument incomplet— une lyre ou il manque des cordes^ 
et ou nous sommes forces de rendre les accens de la 
joie, sur le ton consacr6 aux soupirs." 

, FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

You ask me to give vou some sketch of my life, and 
of that bd mondo which wearied me so soon. Men sel- 
dom reject an opportunity to talk of themselves: and I 
am not unwilling to re-examine the past, to reconnect it 
with the present, and to gather from a consideration of 

* Quid agrotoB ooquam eomniSTit quod philosopboruo^ aliquis non diierU ? 
—Lactantias. 
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each wliat hopes and ezpectationa are still left to me for 
the future. 

But my detail must be rather of thought than of ac- 
tion : inost of those whose fate has been connected widi 
mine are now living, and I would not, even to you, break 
that tacit confidence which much of my history would 
require. After all, you will have no loss. The actions 
of another may interest — ^but, for the most part, it is only 
his reflections which come home to us ; for few have 
acted, nearly all of us have thought. 

My own vanity too would be unwilling to enter upon 
incidents which had their origin either in folly or in 
error. It is true that those follies and errors have 
ceased, but their efifeets remain. With years our fattHs 
diminish, but our vices increase. 

You know that my mother was Spanish, and that my 
father was one of that old race of which so few scions 
remain, vi^ho, living in a distant county have been little 
influenced by the changes of fashion, and, priding them- 
selves on the antiquity of their names, have looked with 
contempt upon the moderndistinctions and the mushroom 
noblesse which have sprung up to discountenance and 
eclipse the plainness of more venerable and solid respect- 
ability. In his youth my father had served in the army. 
He had known much of men, and more of books ; but his 
knowledge, instead of rooting out, had rather been engraft- 
ed on, his prejudices. He was one of that class (and I say 
it with a private reverence, though a public regret) who, 
with the best intentions, have made the worst citizens, and 
who think it a duty to perpetuate whatever is pernicious 
by having learned to consider it as sacred. He was a 
great country gentleman, a great sportsman, and a great 
Tory ; perhaps the three worst enemies which a country 
can have. Though beneficent lo the poor, he gave but 
a cold reception to the rich ; for he was too refined to 
associate with his inferiors, and too proud to like the 
competition of his equals. One ball and two dinners a 
year constituted all the aristocratic portion of our hospi- 
tality ; and at the age of twelve, the noblest and youngest 
companions that I possessed, were a large Danish dog 
and a wild mountain pony, as unbroken and as lawless as 
myself. It is only in later years that we can perceive the 
immeasurable importance of the early scenes and circum- 
stances which surround us. It was in the loneliness of 
my unchecked wanderings that my early affection for 
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my own thoughts was conceived. In the seclusion of 
Nature — ^in whatever court she presided— the education 
of my mind was hegun; and, even at that early age, I 
rejoiced (like the wild iiart the Grecian poet* has de- 
scribed) in the stillness of the great woods^and the soli- 
tudes unbroken l^ human footstep. 

The first change in my life was under melancholy 
auspices : my father fell suddenly ill, and died ; my mo- 
ther, whose very existence seemed oi^y held in his pre- 
sence, followed him in three months. I remember tnat, 
a few hours before her death, she called me to her : she re- 
minded me that, through her, I was of Spanish extraction ; 
that in her country I received my birth, and that, not the 
less for its degradation and distress, I might hereafter 
find in the relations which I held to it a remembrance to 
value, or even a duty to fulfil. On her tenderness to me 
at that hour, on the impression it made upon my mind, 
and on the keen axSA enduring sorrow which I felt for 
months after her death, it would be useless to dwelL 

My uncle became my guardian. He is, you know, a 
member of parliament of some reputation ; very sensible 
and venr didl ; very much respected by men, very much 
disliked by women; and inspiring all children, of either 
sex, with the same umnitigated aversion which he feels 
for them himself. 

I did not remain lone under his immediate care. I 
was soon sent to schoo^— that preparatory world, where 
the great primal principles of human nature, in the ag- 
gression of the strong, and the meanness of the weak, 
constitute the earliest lesson of importance that we are 
taught ; and where the forced primUke of that less uni- 
versal knowledge which is useless to the many who, in. 
after-life, neglect, and bitter to the few who improve it. 
are the first motives for which our minds are to be broken 
to terror, and our hearts initiated into tears. 

Bold and resolute by temper, I soon carved myself a 
sort of career among my associates. A hatred to all 
oppression, and a hau^ty and unyielding character, made 
me at once the fear and aversion of the greater powers 
and principalities of the school ; while my agility at all 
boyish games, and my ready assistance or protection to 
every one who required it, nuide me proportionally popu- 
lar with, and courted by, the humbler multitude of the 

* Earip. BacdWi 1. 874. 
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fiuboidinaie classes. I was constantly snrrounded by 
the most lawless and mischieyous followers whom the 
school cotdd afford ; all eager for my commands, and all 
I^edged to their execution. 

In ffood trath, 1 was a worthy Roland of such a gang: 
fhon^ I excelled in, I cared little for, the ordinary amuse- 
ments of the school : I was fonder of engaging ii^ ma- 
rauding expeditions, contrary to our legislative restric* 
tions, and I valued myself equally upon my boldness in 
planning our exploits, and my dexterity in eluding their 
discovery. But exactly in proportion as our school-terms 
connected me with those of my own years, did our vaca- 
tions unfit me for any intimate companionship but that 
which I already began to discover in myself. 

Twice in the year, when I went home, it was to |hat 
wild and romantic part of the country where my former 
childhood had been spent. There^alone and unchecked, 
I was thrown utterly upon my own resources. I wan- 
dered, by day, over the rude scenes which surrounded 
us ; and at evening I pored, with an unwearied delight, 
over the ancient legends which made those scenes sacred 
to my imagination. I grew by degrees of a more thought- 
ful and visionary nature. My temper imbibed the ro- 
mance of my studies ; and whether, in winter, basking 
by the large hearth of our old hall, or stretched, in the 
indolent voluptuousness of summer, by the rushing 
streams whicn formed the chief characteristic of the 
country around us, my hours were equally wasted in those 
dim and luxurious dreams, which constituted, perhaps, 
the essence of that poetry 1 had not the genius to im- 
body. It was then, by that alternate restlessness of ac- 
tion and idleness of reflection, into which my young 
years were divided, that the impress of my character was 
stamped : that fitfulness of temper, that affection for ex- 
tremes, has accompanied me through life. Pence, not 
only sdl intermediums of emotion appear to me as tame, 
but even the most overwrought excitation can bring 
neither novelty nor zest. I have, as it were, feasted upon 
the passions ; I have made that Aiy daily food, which, 
in its strengUi and excess, would have been poison to 
others ; I have rendered my mind unable to enjoy the 
ordinary aliments of nature ; and I have wasted, by a 
premature indulgence, my resources and my powers, till 
I have left my heart, without a remedy or a hope, to 
whatever disorders its own intemperence has engendered. 



\ 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, i 

When I left Dr.— 's, I was sent to a private tutor 
jn D — .^— e. Here I continued for about two years. It 
was during that time that — ^but what then befell me is fox 
no living ear ! The characters of that history are en- 
graven on my heart in letters of fire ; but it is a lan- 
guage that none but myself have the authority to read. 
It is enough for the purpose of my confessions that the 
events of that period were connected with the first 
awakening of the most powerful of human passions, and 
that, whatever their commencement, their end was de- 
spair! and she — ^the only object of that love — ^the only 
being in the world who possessed the secret and the 
spell of my nature— W life was the bitterness and the 
fever of a troubled heart, — ^her rest is the grave — 

Non la conobbe il mondo mentre I* ebbe 
* Con tMU 'iQ, cb *a piaoger qui riinaai. 

That attachment was not so much a single event as the 
first link in a long chain which was coUed around my 
heart. It were a tedious and bitter history, even were 
it permitted, to tell you of all the. sins and misfortunes 
to which in after-lif6 that passion was connected. I will 
only speak of the more hidden but general effect it had 
upon my mind ; though, indeed, naturally inclined to a 
morbid and melancholy philosophy, it is more than pro- 
bable, but for that occurrence, it would never have found 
matter for excitement. ' Thrown eaily among mankind, 
I 'should early have imbibed their feelings, and grown 
like them by the influence of custom. I should not have 
ca^ed within me one unceasing remembrance, which 
wa(8 to teach me, like Faustus, to find nothing in 
knowledge but its inutility, or in hope but its deceit; and 
to hevt like him, through the blessings of youth and 
the allurements of pleasure, the curse and the presence 
of a fiend. 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

It was after the first violent grief produced by that 
j;rain of circumstances to which I must necessarily so 
darkly allude, that I began to apply with earnestness to 
books. Night and day I devoted myself unceasingly 
to study, and from this fit I was only recovered by the 
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long and dan^rous illnese it produced. Alas! thare 
is no fool like him who wishes for knowledge!' It is 
only through wo that we are tai^ht to reflect, and we 
gather the honey of worldly wisdom, not from flowers, 
but thorns. 

^ line grande passion malheureuse est un maid moyen 
de sagesse." From the moment in which the buoyancy 
of my spirit was first broken by real anguish, the losses 
of the heart wore repaired by the experience of the mind. 
Ipassed at once, like Melmoth, from youth to age. 
What were any longer to me the ordinary avocations 
of my contemporaries ? I had exhausted years in mo* 
ments — I had wasted, Uke the Eastern Queen, my richest 
jewel in a draught. I ceased to hope, to feel, to act, to 
bum : such are the impulses of the young ! I learned 
to doubt, to reason, to analyze : such are the habits of 
the old ! From that time, i£ 1 have not avoided the 
pleasures of life, I have not enjoyed them. Women^ 
wine, the society of the gay, the commune of \he wise, 
the lonely pursuit of knowledge, the daring visions of 
ambition, sdl have occupied me in turn, and all alike 
have deceived me ; but, like the widow in the story of 
Voltaire, I have built at last a temple to time the com- 
forter :^* I have grown calm and unrepining with yeani ; 
and, if I am now shrinking from men, I have derived at 
least this advantage from the loneliness first made ha- 
bitual by regret; — ^that while I feel increased benevo- 
lence to others, I have learned to look for hairiness 
only in myself. 

They alone are independent of Fortune who have 
made themselves a separate existence from the world. 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

I WENT to the University with a great fund of general 
reading, and habits of constant application. My uncle, 
who, having no children of his own, began to be ambi- 
tious for me, formed great expectations of my career at 
Oxford. I stayed there three years, and did nothing ! 
1 did not gain a single prize, nor did I attempt any thing 
above the most orchnary degree. The fact is, that no- 
thing seemed to me worth the labour of success. I con- 
versed witii those who had obtained the highest academi- 
cal reputation, and I smiled with a consciousness of su- 
periority at the boundlessness of ^eir vanity, and the 

B 
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narrowness of their views. The limits of the distinc- 
tion they had gained seemed to them as wide as the 
most extended renown; and the little knowledge their 
youth had acquired only appeared to them an excuse 
tor the ignorance and the indolence of maturer years* 
Was it to equal these that I was to labour? I felt that 
I already surpassed them! Was it to gain their good 
opinion, or, still worse, that of their admirers ? Mas ! 
I had too long learned to live for myself to find any 
happiness in the respect of the idlers I despised. 

I left Oxford at the age of twenty-one. I succeeded 
to the large estates of my inheritance, and for the first 
time I felt the vanity so natural to youth, when I went 
up to London to enjoy the resources of the capital, and 
to display the powers I possessed to revel in whatever 
those resources could yield. I found societv like the 
Jewish temple ; any one is admitted into its threshold ; 
none but the chiefs of the institution into its recesses. 

Young, rich, of an ancient and honourable name, pur- 
, suing pleasure rather as a necessary excitement than an 
' occasional occupatJk)n, and agreeable to the associates 1 
drew around me because my profusion contributed to 
their enjoyment, and my temper to their amusement — I 
found myself courted by many, and avoided by none. I 
soon discovered that all civility is but the mask of de- 
sign. I smiled at the kindness of the fathers, who, hear- 
ing that I was talented, and knowing that I was rich, 
looked to my support in whatever political side they had 
espoused. I saw in the notes of the mothers their anx- 
iety for the establishment of their daughters, and their 
respect for my acres ; and in the cordiality of the sons 
who had horses to sell, and rouge-et-noir aebts to pay, I 
detected all that veneration for my money which implied 
such contempt for its possessor. By nature observant, 
and by misfortune sarcastic, I looked upon the various 
colourings of society with a searching and philosophic 
eye : I unravelled the intricacies which knit« servility 
with arrogance, and meanness with ostentation ; and I 
traced to its sources that universal vulgarity of inward 
sentiment and external manner, which in all classes ap- 
pears to me to constitute the only unvarying character- 
istic of our couatiymen. In proportion as I increased 
my knowledge of others, I shrunk with a deeper disap- 
pointment and dejection into my own resources. The 
first moment of zeal happiness which I experienced for 
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a whole veaty was when I found myself about to seek, 
beneath the influence of other skies, that more extended 
acquaintance with my species which might either draw 
me to them with a closer connexion, or at least reconcile 
me to the ties which already existed. 

I will not dwell upon my adventures abroad : there is 
little to interest others in a recital which awakens no in- 
terest in one's self. I $ought for wisdom, and I acquired 
but knowledge. I thirsted for the truth, the tenderness 
of love, and I found but its fever and its falsehood. Like 
the two Florimels of Spenser, I mistook, in my delirium, 
the delusive fabrication of the senses for the divine real- 
ity of the heart; and I only awoke from my deceit 
when the phantom I had worshipped melted into snow. 
Whatever 1 pursued partook of the energy, yetfitfulness 
of my nature ; mingling to-day in the tumults of the city, 
and to-morrow alone with my own heart in the solitude 
of unpeopled nature; now revelling in the wildest ex- 
cesses, and now tracing, with a painful and unwearied 
search, the intricacies of science ; alternately governing 
others, and subdued by the tyranny which my own pas- 
sions imposed — I passed through the ordeal unshrinking, 
yet not unscathed. " The education of life," says De 
Stael, *' perfects the thinking mind, but depraves the 
frivolous.'' I do not inquire, Monkton, to which of these 
classes I belong ; but I feel too well that though my 
mind has not been depraved, it has found no perfection 
but in misfortune ; and that whatever be the acquire- 
ments of later years, they have nothing which can coni- 
pensate for the losses of our youth. 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

I RETURNED to England. I entered again upon the 
theatre of its world ; but I mixed now more in^ts greater 
than its less pursuits. I looked rather at the mass 
than the leaven of mankind ; and while I felt aversion 
for the few whom I knew, I glowed with philanthropy 
for the crowd which I knew not. 

It is in cdhtemplating men at a distance that we be- 
come benevolent. When we mix with them, we suffer 
by the contact, and grow, if not malicious from the in- 
jury, at least selfish from the circumspection which our 
safety imposes : but when, while we feel our relation- 
ship, we are not galled by the tie ; when neither jealousy 
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Bor eonj ndr reMntment ^xe excited, we have notiung to 
interfere with those more eompUicent and kindly senti- 
ments which our earliest impressions have rendered 
natund to our hearts. We may fly men in hatred be- 
cause they have g^ed us, but the feeing ceases with 
the cause: none will wiUin^y feed long upon bitter 
khouehts. It is thus that» while in the narrow circle in 
which we moTe we euffer daily from those who ap- 
proach us, we can, in spite of our resentment to them, 
■glow with a general benevolence to. the wider relations 
Irom which we are remote ; that while smarting beneath 
the treachery of friendship, the sting of ingratitude, the 
faithlessness of love, we would Smost sacrifice our 
lives to realize some idolized theory of legislation ; and 
that, distrustful, oalculating,.eelfish in private,, there are 
thousands who would, with a credulous fanaticism, fling 
themselves as victims before that unrecompensing Mo* 
loch which they term the Public. 

Living, then, much by myselt^ but reflecting much upon 
the worid, I learned to love mankind. Philanthropy 
brought ambiti6n ; for I am ambitious, not for mv own 
aggrandizement, but for the service of others-*-far the 
poor — ^the toiling — the degraded: these constituted that 
part of my fellow-beings which I the most loved, for 
these were bound to me by the most engaging of aU hu- 
man ties — misfortune! I began to enter into llie in- 
trigues of the state ; I extended my observation and 
inquiry from individuals to nations ; I examined into the 
mysteries of the science which has arisen in these later 
days to give the lie to the wisdom of the past, to reduce 
into the simplicity of problems the intricacies of political 
knowledge, to teach us the fallacy of the system which 
had governed by restriction, and imagined that the hap- 
niness of nations depended upon the perpetual inter- 
ference of its rulers ; and to prove to us that the only 
unerring policy of art is to leave a free and unobstructed 
progxess to the hidden energies and providence of Na- 
ture. But it was not only the theoretical investigation 
of the state which employed me. I mixed, though in 
secret, with the agents of its sprin|[8. While I seemed 
only intent upon Measure, I locked in my heart the con- 
sciousness and vanity of power. In the levinr of the lip 
I disguised the workings and th»-knowledge of Ae brain ; 
and I looked, as witii a gifted eye, upon the mysteries 
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of tli9 hidden depths^ while I seamed to float, an. idler, / 
with the herd, only on the surface of the stream. ^ 

Why was I distrusted, when I had but to put forth my 
hand and grasp whatever object my ambition might de- 
sire 1 Alas ! there was in -my heart always something 
too soft for the aims and cravings of my mind. I feU 
that I was wasting the young years of my life in a bar- 
ren and wearisome pursuit. What to me, who had out- 
lived vanity, would have been the admiration of the 
crowd ? I sighed for the sympathy of the one I and I 
shrunk in sadness from the prospect of renown, to ask 
my heart for the reality of love % , For what purpose, 
too, had I devoted myself to the service of men ? As I 
grew Vnore sensible of the labour of pursuing, I saw 
more of the inutility of accomplishing, individual mea- 
sures. There is one great and moving order of events 
which we may retard, but we cannot arrest, and to whichi 
if we endeavour to hasten them, we only give a dan- 
gerous and unnatural impetus. Often, when in the fever 
of the midnight, I have paused from my unshared and 
unsoftened studies, to listen to the deadly pulsation of 
my heart,* when I have felt in its painful and tumultu- 
ous beating the very life waning and wasting within me, 
I have sickened to my inmost soul to remember that, 
among all those whom I was exhausting the health and 
enj03anent of youth to benefit, there was not one for 
whom my life had an interest, or by whom my death 
would be honoured by a tear. There is a beautiful pas- 
sage in Chalmers on the want of S3rmpathy we e:ime- 
rience in the world. From my eariiest childhood I 
had one deep, engrossing, yearning desire,— and that 
was to love and to be loved. I found, too young, the 
realization of that dream — it passed ! and I have never 
known it again. The experience of long and bitter 
years teaches me to look with suspicion on that far re- 
collection of the past, and to doubt if this earth could 
indeed produce a living form to satisfy the visions of 
one who has dwelt amons the boyish creations of fancy 
—who has shaped out in his heart an imaginary idol, ar- 
rayed it in whatever is most beautiful in nature, and 
breathed into the image the pure but burning spirit of 
that mnate love from which it spnmg! It is true that 

* VaUUaoA rafiexed macb, from very etrly yoatb, flrom « complaiiit in hip 
heart, 
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my manhood has been the undecehrer of my ydutb, and 
that the meditation upon facts has disenthralled me 

' from the visionary broodings over fiction; but what re- 
mmieration have I found in reality ! If the line of the 
satyrist be not true, ^Souvent de tons bob roaux la rai> 
sdh est le pire,*^ — at least, like ibe madman of whom 
he speaks, I owe but little gratitude to the act which, 
^ in drawing me from my error, has robbed me also of 
a paradise.'* 

I am approaching the conclusion of my confessions. 
Men who have no ties in the world, and who have been 
accustomed to solitude, find, with every disappointment 
in the former, a greater yearning for the enjoyments 
which the latter can afibrd. Day by day 1 relapsed more 
into myself^ "'^ man delighteth me not, nor woman ei- 
ther." In my ambition, it was not in means, but the end, 
that I was disappointed. In my friends, 1 complain ed^ 
not of treachery, but insipidity ; and it was not because 
I was. deserted, but wearied by more tender connexions, 
that I ceased to find either excitement in seeking, or th- 
umph in obtaining, their love. It was not, then, in a mo- 

* mentary disgust, but rather in the calm of satiety, that I 
formed that resolution of retirement which I have adopted 
now. 

Shrinking from my kind, but too young 'to live wholly 
for myself, I have made a new tie with nature; f have 
come to cement it here. I am like a bird which has waikiered 
afar, but has returned home to its nest at last. But there 
is one feeling which had its origin in the world, and which 
accompanies me still ; which consecrates my recollections 
of the past ; which contributes to take its gloom hotn the 
solitude of the present: — Do you ask me its nature, 
Monkton ? It is my friendship tor you. 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAKE. 

I WISH that I could convey to jou, dear Monkton, the 
faintest idea of the pleasures of indolence. You belong 
to that class which is of all the most busy, though the 
least active. Men of pleasure never have time for any 
tfaii^. No lawyer, no statesman, no bustling, hurrying, 
restless underling of the counter or the £x(£anG;e, is so 
eternally occupied as a loupger ** about town.'° He is 

■ *BoUeaQ. 
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linked to labour bjr a series of unde6aable nothings. His 
independence and idleness only serre <o fettwr and engross 
him, and his leisure seems beld upon the condition of 
never having* a moment to himself. Would that you could 
see me at this instant in the luxury of my summer retreat, 
surrounded by the trees^ the waters, tlie wild birds, tind 
the hum, the glow, the exultation which teem visibly and 
audibly through creation in the noon of a summer's daj ! 
I am undisturbed by a si|i£^Ie intruder. I am unoccupied 
by a single pursuit. I su£ter one moment to glide into an- 
other, without the remembrance that the next must be 
filled up by some laborious pleasure, or some wearisome 
enjoyment. It is here that I feel all the powers, and 
gather together all the resources of my mind. I recall 
mj recollections of men ; and, unbiassed \fy the passions 
and prejudices which we do not experience aZone, because 
their very existence depends upon others, 1 endeavour to 
perfect my knowledge of the human heart. He who 
would acquire that better science must arrange and aoa- 
lyze in private the experience he has collected in the' 
crowd. Alas, Monkton, when you have expressed sur- 
prise at the gloom which is so habitual to my temper, did< 
it never occur to you that my acquaintance with the world 
would alone be sufficient to account for it ? — that know- 
ledge is neither for the good nor the happy. Who can 
touch pitch, and not be denied ? Who can look u{>on the 
woriiings of erief and rejoice, or associate with guilt and 
be pure ? ° 

It has been by mingling with mep, not only in their 
hawUs but their emotiofu^ that I have learned to know 
them. I have descended into the receptacles of vice ; I 
have taken lessons from the brothel a net the hell ; I have 
watched feeling in its unguarded sallies, and drawn from 
the impulse of the moment conclusions which gave the lie 
to the previous conduct of years. But all knowledge 
brings us disappointment, and thii knowledge the most — 
the satiety of good, the suspicion of evil, the decay of our 
young dreams, the premature iciness of age, the reckless, 
aimless, joyless indifference w|^ich follows an overwrought 
and feverish excitation — These constitute the lot of men 
who have renounced hope in the acquisition of thougfUf 
and who, in learning the motives of human actions, learn 
oddly to despise the persons and the things which enchanted 
them like divinities before. i 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. ' 

I TOLD you, dear Monkton» in my first lettery of my 
favourite retreat id Mr. Mandeville s grounds. I have 
^rown so attached to it, that I spend the greater part of 
the day there. I am not one of those persons who always 
peramoulate with a book in their bands, as if neither na- 
ture nor their own reflections could afford them any 
rational amusement. I go there moi^ frequently en pares- 
setix than en savant : a small brooklet which runs through 
grounds, broadens at last into a deep, clear, transparent 
lake. Here fir and elm and oak fling their branches 
over the margin ; and beneath their shade I pass all the 
hours of noon-day in the luxuries of a dreamer's reverie. 
It b true, however, that 1 am never less idle than when I 
appear the most so. 1 am like Prospero in his desert 
island, and surround myself with spirits. A spell trem- 
bles upon the leaves ; every wave comes fraught to me 
with its peculiar music ; and an Ariel seems to whisper the 
secrets of every breeze^ which comes to my forehead 
laden with the perfumes of the West. But do Dot think, 
Monkton, that it is only good spirits which haunt the re- 
cesses of my solitude. To push the metaphor to exagge- 
ration — Memory is my Sycorax, and Gloom is the Caliban 
she conceives. But let me digress from myself to my less 
idle occupations : — I have of late diverted my thoughts in 
some measure by a recurrence to a study to wh'ich I once 
was particularly devoted — history. Have you ever re- 
marked, that people who live the most by themselves, re- 
flect the most upon others: and that he who lives sur- 
rounded by the million, never thinks of any but the one 
individual--himself ? Philosophers— moralists — historians, 
whose thoughts, labours, lives huve been devoted to the 
consideration of mankind, or the analysis of public events, 
have usually been remarkably attached to solitude and 
seclusion. We are indeed so linked to our fellow-beingSj 
that, where we are not chained to them by action, we arc 
carried to and connected with them by thought. 

I have just quitted the observations of my favourite 
BolingbroKe upon history. I cannot agree with him as 
to its utility. The more I consider, the more I am con- 
vinced that its study has been upon the whole pernicious 
to mankind. It is by those details, which are always as 
unfair in their inference as they must evidently be doubt- 



fill ID dieir ht^ dnt i^rtj abimositj and gtoMnai pieju- 
dice are supported and sustained. There is not one 
abuse— one intolerance — one remnant of aiKient barbarity 
.and ignoranoe existii^ at the prenent day, ivhich is not 
advocated, and actually confirmed by sod e va^ue deduc- 
tion from the bigotry of an illiterate chronicler, or the 
obscurity of an uncertain legend, ft is through the con- 
stant appeal to our ancestors that we transmit wretched- 
ness and wrong to our posterity r we should veauire, to 
corroborate an evil originating in the present day, the 
clearest and most satisfactory proof; out the minutest 
defence is sufficient lor an evil handed down to us by the 
barbarism of antiquity. We reason fmm what even in 
old times was dubious, as if we were adducing wHat was 
certain in those in which we live. And thus we have 
made no sanction to abuses so powerful as histoiy, and no 
enemy to the present like the past. 

FROM THE LADY- ESHLY UANDEVILLE TO MRS. 8T. JOHN. 

At lasty my dear Julia, I am settied in my beautiful 
r^reat. Mrs. Datton and Lady Margaret Leslie are all 
whom I could prevail upon to accompanv me. Mr. 
Mandeviile is full of the corn-laws. He is coosen chair- 
man to a select committee in the House. He is murmur- 
ing agricultural distresses in hb sleep ; and when I asked 
bim occasionally to come down here to see me, be started 
from a reverie^ and exclaimed — ^* Never, Mr. Speaker, 
as a landed proprietor ; never will I consent to my own 
Xuin." 

Mj boy» my own, my beautiful companion is with me* 
f wish you could see how fast he can run, and how 
sensibly he can talk. *^ What a fin^ figure he has for his 
age !" said I to Mr, Mandeviile the other day : *' Figure ? 
age ?" said his fsAher ; ** in the House of Commons be 
shall make a figure to every age." I know that in 
writing to you, you will not be contented if I do not say 
a great deal about myself. I shall therefore proceed to 
ten you, that I feel aiieady much better from the air and 
exercise of the joumevr from the conversation of my two 
guests, and, above all, from the constant society of my 
dear boy. He was three last birth-day. I think that at 
the age of twenty-one, I am the least childish of the two. 
Pray remember me to all in town who have not quite 
forgotten me. Beg Lady -*«— to send Elisabeth a sub- 
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seri^iOD ticket forAImack's, and— oh talking of Almack% 
I think my boy's eyes are even more blue and beautiful 
than Lady C-— 's. 

Adieui my dear Julia, 
Ever, &c. 

E. M. 



Lady Emily Mandeville was the dau|^hter of the Duke 
of Lindvale. She married, at the age of sixteen* a man of 
large fortune, and some parliamentary reputation. Nei- 
ther in^erson nor in character was be much beneath oi 
above the ordinaiy standard of men. He was one of 
Nature's MacAdamized achievements. His great fault 
was his equality ; and you loiiged for a hill though it were 
to climb, or a stone though it were in your way. Love 
attaches itself to something prominent, even if that some- 
thing be what others would nate. One can scarcely feel 
extremes for mediocrity. The few years Lady £mi^ had 
been married, had but little altered her character. Quick 
in feelings though regulated in temper ; gay, less from le- 
vity, than from that first spring'iiae of a lieart which has 
never yet known occasion to be sad ; beautitiii and 
pure, as an enthusiast's dream of Heaven, yet bearing 
within the latent and powerful passion and tenderness * f 
earth ; she mixed with all a simplicity and innocence 
which the extreme earliness of her marriage, and the as- 
cetic temper of her husband, had tended less to diminish 
than increase. She bad mach of what is termed genius 
—its warmth of emotion— its vividness of conception — its 
admiration for the grand — its affection for the good, and 
that dangerous contempt tor whatever is mean and worth- 
less, the venr indulgence of which is an ofi^nce against 
the habits of the world. ' Her tastes were, however, too 
feminine and chaste ever to render her eccentric : they 
were rather calculated to conceal, than to publish the 
deep recesses of her nature ; and it was beneath that po- 
lished surface of manner common to those with whom 
she mixed, that she bid the treasures of a mine which no 
human eye had beheld. 

Her health, naturally delicate, bad lately suffered much 
from the dissipation of London, and it was by the advice 
•f her physicians that she had now come to spend the 

summer*at E . Lady Margaret Leslie, who was old 

enough to be tired of toe caprices of society, ^nd Mis. 
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Dalton, who, having^ just lost her husband, was forbidden 
at present to partake of its amusements, had agreed to ac- 
company her to her retreat. Neither of them was per- 
haps much suited to Emily's temper, but youth and spirits 
make almost any one congenial to us : it is from the years 
^hich confirm ouf habits, and the reflections which re- 
fine our taste, that it becomes easy to revolt us, and diflS- 
cult to please. 

On the third day after Emily's arrival at E— , sh e 
-was sitting after breakfast with Lady Maigaret and Mrs. 
-Dalton. " Pray," «aid the former, *< did you ever meet 
my relation, Mr. Falkland ? he is in your immediate 
neighbourhood." " Never ; though I have a great curi- 
osity : that fine old ruin beyond the village belongs to him, 
I believe." " It does : you ought to Know him : you 
woulfi like him so !" "Like him ?" repeated Mrs. Dal- 
ton, who was one of those persons of ton who, though 
every thing collectively, are nothing individually ;— « Like 
him ? impossible I" ^ Why," said Lady Maigaret, indig- 
nantly, *Jhe has every requisite to please — ^youtb, ta- 
lent, fascination of manner, and great Knowledge of the 
world." « Well," said Mrs. Dalton, " I cannot say 1 dis- 
covered his perfections. He seemed to me conceited and 
satirical, and — ^and — ^in short, very disaCTeeable ; but then 
to be sure^ I have only seen him once/^ * " 1 have heard 
many accounts of him," said Emily, " all differing from 
each other : I think, however, that the generality of peo- 
ple rather incline to Mrs. Dalton's opinion than to yours, 
Lady Maigaret." " I can easily believe it. It is very sel- 
dom that he takes the trouble to please ; but when he does, 
he is irresistible. Very little, however, is generally known 
respecting him. Since he came of age, he has been 
much abroad ; and when in England,' he never entered 
with eagerness into society. He is supposed to possess 
very extraordinary powers, which, added to his large 
fortune and ancient name, have procured him a considera- 
tion and rank rarely enjoyed by one so young. He has 
refused repeated oflfers to enter into public life ; but he is 
very intitnate with one of the ministers, who, it is said, 
has had the address to profit much by his abilities. All 
other particulars concerning him are extremely uncertain. 
Of his person and manners you had better judge ^rourself; 
for I am sure, Emily, that my petition for inviting him 
here is already granted." <' fiy all means," said Emily : 
" you cannot be more anxious to see him than I am," And 
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sotibe GODTeisatioD dn»fipe<!t Ladf Maig^aret went to 
the libranr ; Mrs. DaltoQ seated herself oq the ottoman, 
diridii]^ her attention between the last noyei and her Ita^ 
liao mybound ; -and Emily left the room in order to re- 
visit li«r former and favourite haonts. Her y ouiig sod 'Was 
her companioiiy and she was not sony that he was her 
only one. To be the instnictress of an infant* a HxHher 
should be its playmate ;' and Emily was, perhape» wiser 
!" tlMui she imaginedy when she ran with alauerhing eye and 
a light foot oyer the grass^ occupy ing herself almost with 
the same earoestneffi as her child in the same -infantine 
amusements. As they Parsed the wood which led to the 
lake at the bottom of tae grounds* the boy, who was be* 
fore Cmily, suddenly stopped. She came hastily up to 
him ; and scarcely two paces before, though half hid by the 
steep bank of the lake . beneath which he reclined* she 
saw a maa apparently asleep. A volume of Shakspeare 
lay beside him : Uie child had seized It. As she took it 
from him in order to replace it, her eye rested upon the 
passage the boy had accidentally opened. How ofteo 
IB after-days was that passage recalled as an omen ! ii 
was the following :— 

Ah me ! for aughf that eyer I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale of history — 

The oourse of true love never did run smooth ? 

Midmmmer J^igfWf D ream. 

As she laid the book gently down, she caught a glinipse 
of the countenance of the sleeper : never did she forget 
the expression which it wore, — stem, proud, mournful even 
in repose ! . 

She did not wait for him to awake. She hurried home 
through the trees. All that day she was silent and ab- 
stracted ; the face haunted her like a dream. Strange a$ 
it may seem, she spoke neither to Lady Maigaret nor to 
Mrs. Dalton of her adventure. Why ? Is there in our hearts 
any prescience of their misfortunes ? 

On the next day, Falkland, who had received and ac- 
cepted Lady Margaret's Invitation, was expected to din> 
ner. Emily felt a strong yet excusable curiosity to see one 
of whom she had heard so many and such coDtradictoiT 
reports. She was alone in the saloon when he entered. 
At the first glance she recognised the person she bad met 
by the lake on the day beiore, and she blushed deeply as 



Ae replied to his salutation. To her |reat relief Lady 
M aigaret and Mrs. Dalton entered in a lew minutes, ana 
the conversation grew general. 

Falkland had out little of vrhat is called animation in 
manner ; but <his ^iU though it rai^ly led to mirth, was 
sarcastic jet refined, and tm viTidness of his imagination 
threw a brilliancy and originality orer lemaiks which in 
otberB might have lieen commonplaoe and tame. 

The conversation tutned chiefiy upon society t^d 
thoi:^h Lady Mam^aret had told her he had entered but lit> 
tie into its wdinaiy routine, Emily was struck alike by his 
accurate acl|uaintance with men, and the justice of his re* 
flections opon manners. There also mingled with his sa- 
tire an occasional melancholy of feeling, which appeared 
to £mily the more touching because it was always noBtr 
pected and unassumed. It was after one of these remarks, 
that for the first time she ventured to examine in the charm 
and peculiarity of the countenance of the speaker. There 
was spread over it that espressioo of mingled eneigy and 
languor, which betokens that much, whether of thought, 
sorrow, passion, or action, has been undei^one, but 4e* 
sisted ; has wearied, but not subdued. In me broad a:nd 
noble brow, in the chiselled lip, and the melancholy depths 
of the calm and thougbUul eye, there sat a resolution and 
a power, which, though mournful, were not without their 
pnde : which, if they bad borne the worst, had also defied 
it. Notwithstanding his mother^s country, his complexion 
was fair and pale ; and bis hair, of a light chestnut, fell in 
large antique curls over his forehead. That forehead in- 
deed, constituted the principal feature of bis couatenance. 
It was neither in its height nor expansion alone that its re- 
markable beauQr consisted ; but if ever thought to con- 
ceive, and courage to execute, hi^h designs were imbodied 
and visible, they were imprintea there, 

Falkland did not stay long after dinner j but to Lady 
Maigaret he promisea all that she required of future 
lenffth and frequency in his visits. When oe left 4he room, 
Lady Emily went instinctively to ^m window to watch 
him depart ; and all that night his low, soft voice rang io 
her ear, like tte mnsic of an indistinct and half-remem* 
bered dream. 
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FROM MR. MANDEVILLE TO LAD7 EMILY. 

f Dear £milt. 

' Business of ^reat importance to die country has pre* 
vented my writing to you before. I hope you have con- 
tinued well since l hearcl from you last, and that you do 
all you can to preserve that retrenchment of unnecessaiy 
exflenses, andohserve that attention to a prudent economy, 
which is no less incumbent upon individuals than nations. 

Thinking that you must be dull at E— — , aftd ever 
anxiois both to entertain and to improve you, I send you 
an excellent publication by Mr. Tooke,* together wilh my 
own last two speeches, corrected by myseu. 

Trusting to near horn you soon, I am, with best love to 
Heniy, Very affectionately yours, 

John Mandeville. 

fbom erasmus falkland, esq. to the hon. frederick 

MONKTON.f 



Well, Monkton, I have been to E— ; that important 
event in my monastic 4ife has been concluded. Lady 
Maigaret was as talkative as usual ; and a Mrs. Dal ton, 
who, I find, is an acquaintance of vours, asked ver^ ten- 
(krly after your poodfle and yourself. But Lady Eniily ! 
Ay, Monkton, 1 know not well how to describe her to 
you. Her beauty interests not less than it dazzles. There 
IS that deep and eloquent softness in her eveiy word and 
action, which, of all charms, is the most dangerous. Yet 
she is rather of a playful than of the melancholy and pen- 
sive nature which generally accompanies such gentleness 
•f manner ; but there is no levity in her character j nor 
isjthat playfulness of spirit ever carried into the exhilara* 
tion of what we call *^ mirth." She seems, it I majr use 
tjie antithesis, at once too feeling to be gay and too inno- 
cent to be sad. I remember having frequentl^^ met her 
husband. Cold and pompous, without any thii^ to in- 
terest the ima|^ination, or engage the affections, I am not 
Me to conceive a person less congenial to his beautiful 
and romantic wife, fiut she must have been exceedingly 
young when she mairied him ; and she, probably, knows 

** n^fdliUeal Eranoailft. 

t A Mir from FttUriaiHl, ncDtiooiiil X4idy liuganri taVItation Has bjeen 
omitted. . ' ' 
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not yet that she^is to be pitied because she has not yet 
learned that she can love. 

Le veggio in fronte amor come in tuo seggio 
Bui crin, negli occhi— su le labra amore 
Sol d'intorno al euo cuore amoi non veggio. 

I have been twice to her house since my first admission 
there. I love to listen to that soft and enchanting voice, 
and to escape from the ^loom of my own reflections to 
the brightness, yet simplicity^ of hers. In my earlier 
days this comfort would have been attended with danger ; 
but we grow callous from the excess of feeling. We can- 
not le-iilumine ashes ! I can gaze upon her dream-like 
beauty, and nbt experience a single desire which can 
sully the purity of my worship. I listen to her voice 
when it melts in endearment over her birds, her flowers, 
or, in a deeper devotion, over her child ; but mv heait 
does not thrill at the tenderness of the sound. 1 touch 
her hand, and the pulses of my own are as calm as before. 
Satiety of the past is our best safeguard from the tempta- 
tions of the future: and the perils of youth are over 
when it has acquirea that dullness and af)athy of affection, 
which should belong only to the insensibility of age. 



Such were Falkland's opinions at the time he wrote. 
Ah i what is so delusive as our affections ? Our security 
is our danger— our defiance our defeat ! Day after day 

he went to E . He passed the mornings in mckktng 

excursions witii Emily over that wild and romantic coun- 
try by which they were surrounded ; and in the danger- 
ous but delicious stillness of the summer twilights, tney 
listened to the first whispers of their hearts. 

In his relationship to Lady Margaret, Falkland found 
his excuse for the frequency of his visits ; and even Mrs. 
Dalton was so charmed with the fascination of his man- 
ner, that (in spite of her previous dislike) she forgot to in- 
quire how far his intimacy at E— was at variance with 
me proprieties of the world she worshipped, or in what 
proportion it was connected with herself. 

It is needless for me to trace through all its windings fllie 

ormation of that afifection, the subsequent records of which 

am about to relate. ^ -What is so unearthly, so beai^tiful, as 
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the first birth of a woman's love ? The air of lieaven is dot 
purer in its wanderir^s — its sunshine not mmv holy in its 
warmth. Oh! why' should it deterimate in i^s nature^ 
even while it incrlases in its degree ? Why should the 
step which prints^ wiltj also the snoW; ? How often, when 
Falkland met that guiltless yet thrilling e^e, which re- 
vealed to him those internal secrets that Emily was yet 
awhile too happy to discover ; when, like a fountain 
among flowers, the goodness of her heart flowed over the 
softness of her manner to those around her, and the bene- 
volence of her actions to those beneath ; how often he 
turned away with a veneration too deep for the selfishness 
of human passion, and a tenderness too sacred for its de- 
sires ! It was in this temper (the earliest and the most 
fruitless prognostic of real love) that the following letter 
was written : — 

FROM ERASMUS FALKtiAND, BSq • TO THS HON. FREDERICK- 

MONKTON. 

I have had two or three admonitory letters from my 
uncle. " The summer (he savs) i^ advancing, yet you 
remain stationary in your indolence. There is still a 
great {)art of EiH'ope which you have not seen ; and since 
you will neither enter society for a wife, nor the House 
of Commons for fame, spend your life, at least while it is 
yet free and unshackled, in those active pursuits which 
will render idleness hereafter more sweet ; or in that ob- 
servation and enjoyment amoi^ others, which will in- 
crease your resources in y:ourseif." AUJthis sounds well ; 
but I have already acquired more knowledge tfian^ will 
be of use either yo others or myself, and I am not willing 
to lose tranquillity here for the chance of obtaining p/ea* 
sure elsewhere. Pleasure is indeed a holyday sensation 
which does not occur in ordinaiy life. We lose the peace 
of years when we hunt after the rapture df moments. 

I do not know if you ever felt that existence was ebb- 
ing away, without beiiu^ put to its full value : as for me, 
I am never conscious of hfe without beir^ also conscious 
that it is not enjcyed to the utmost. This is a bitter feel- 
ing, and its worst bittenaess is our ignorance how to re- 
move it. My indolence I neither seek nor wish to d^ 
fend, yet it is rather from necessity than choice : it seems 
to me that there is nothii^ in the world to arouse me. I 
only ask for action, but I Caa find na motive sufficient to 



«cite it :' let me then, id my lodolencey not, like the worlds 
be idle, yet dependent on others ; but at least dini'ify the 
failing by some appearance of that freedom which retire- 
ment only can bestow. 

My seclusion is no longer solitude ; yet I do not value 
it the less. 1 spend a great portion of my time at E . 
LfOnelJness is attractive to men of reflection, not so much 
because they like their own thoughts, as because they 
dfslike the thoughts of others. Solitude ceases to charm 
the moment we can find a single beiiig whose ideas are 
more agreeable.to us than our own. fhave not, I think, 
yet described to you the person of Lady £mi]y. She is 
tall and slightly, yet beautifully, formecf. The ill health 

which obligea her to leave London for £ , in the 

heig^ht of the season, has given her cheek a more delicate 
hue than I should think it naturally wore. Her eyes are 
light, but their lashes are long and dark ; her hair is black 
and luxuriant, and worn in a fashion peculiar to herself; 
but her manners, Monkton ! bow can I convey to you their 
fascination? so simple, and therefore so faultless — so mo- 
dest, and yet so tender — she seems, in acquiring the intel- 
ligence ot the woman, to have only perfected the purity 
01 the child : and now, after all that I have said, I am 
only more deeply sensible of the truth of Bacon's obser- 
vation, that ** the best part of beauty is that which no 
picture can express.'' I am loath to finish this description. 
Because it seems to me to be scarcely begun ; I am un- 
^villing to continue it, because every word se^^ms to show 
me more clearly those recesses of my heart, which I would 
have hidden even from myself. I do not yel love, it is 
true, for the time is past when I was lightly moved to 
passion : but I will not incur that danger, the probability 
of which I am seer enough to foresee. Never shall that 
pure and innocent heart be sullied by one who would die 
to shield it from the lightest misfortune. 1 find in myself 
a powerful seconder of my uncle's wishes. I shall oe in 
London next week : till then, farewelL 

E. F. 



When the proverb said, that ** Jove laughs at' lover's 
vows," it meant not (as in the ordinary construction) a 
sarcasm on their insmcerity, but incontuteney. We oe* 
ceive others far leas than we deceive oiurselves. What to 

C2 
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Falkland were resolutions nvliicb a word, a glance, could 
oterthrow ? In the world he might have dissipated his 
Uioughts : in loneliness he concentred them ; for the pas- 
sions are like the sounds of Nature, only heard in her soli- 
tude ! He lulled hie son! to the reproaches of his con- 
science ; he surrendered himself to the intoxication of so 
golden a dream ; and amid those beautiful scenes there 
arose, as an ofifering to the summer heaven, the incense 
of two hearts which had, through those very fires, so 
guilt]^ in themselves, purified and ennobled every other 
emotion they had conceived. 

God made the country, and man made the town, 

says the hackneyed quotation ; and the feelings awakened 
in each diflfer with the genius of the place. Who can 
compare the frittered and divided afiections formed in 
cities with that which crowds cannot distract by opposing 
temptations, or dissipation infect with its frivolities ? 

I have often thought that had the execution of Atala 
equalled its design, no human work could have surpassed 
it in its erandeur. What picture is more simple, though 
more sublime, than the vast solitude of an unpeopled 
wilderness, the woods, the mountains, the face of nature, 
cast in the fresh yet giant mould of a new and unpolluted 
world ; and amid those most silent and mighty temples 
of THE GREAT GOD, the lone spirit of Love reigninp. 
and brightening over all ? 
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BOOK 11. 



It is dangerous for women, however wise it be for 
men, ** to commune with their own hearts, and to be still I" 
Continuing to pursue the follies of the world had been to 
Emily more prudent than to fly them ; to pause, to sepa-> 
rate lierself trom the herd, was to discover, to feel, to 
murmur at the vacuum of her being ; and to occupy it 
with the feelings which it craved, could in her be but the 
hoarding a provision for despair. 

Married, Defore she had begun the bitter knowledge 
of nenelff to a man whom it was impossible to love, yet 
deriving from nature a tenderness of soul which shed 
itself over every thing around, her only escape from 
miseiy had been in the dormancy of feeling. The birth 
of her son had opened to her a new field of sensations, and 
she drew the best charm of her own existence from the 
life she had given to another. Had she not met Falkland^ 
all the deeper sod^ces of affection^ would have flowed into 
one only and legitimate channel ; but those whom he 
wished to fascinate had never resisted his power, and the 
attachment he inspired was in proportion to the strength 
and ardour of his own nature. 

It was not for £mily Mandeville to love such as Falk- 
land without feeling that from that moment a separate 
and selfish existence had ceased to be. Our senses may 
captivate ua with beauty ; but in absence we (oi^t, or by 
reason we can conquer so superficial an impression. ' Our 
vanity may enamour us with rank ; but the afiectioDS of 
vanity are traced ip sand : but who can love Gemusy and 
not feel that the sentiments it excites partake of its own 
intenseness and its own immortality ? It arouses, concen* 
trates, engrosses all our emotions, even to the most subtle 
and concealed. Love what is common, and •ydmxy 
objects can replace or destrcrr a sentiment whicl an ordn 
nary c^ject has awakened. Love what we shall not meel 
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again amid the littleness and insipidity which surfoand 
us, and where can we turn for a new object to replace 
that which has no parallel upon earth V The recoveiy 
from such delirium is like the return from a fairy land : 
and still fresh in the recollections of a bright and immortal 
clime, how can we endure the dulness of that human 
existence to which for the future we are condemned ? 

It was some weeks since £miiy had written to Mrs. 
St« John ; and her last letter, in mentioning Falkland, had 
spoken or him with a reserve which rather alarmed than 
oeceiTed her friend. Mrs. St. John had indeed a strong 
and secret reason for fear. Falkland had boen the object 
of her own and her earliest attachment, and she knew well 
the singular and mysterious power which he exercised at 
will over the mind. He had, it is true, never returned^ 
nor even known of, her feelings towards hitn ; and during 
the years which had elapsed since she last saw him, and 
in the new scenes which her marriage with Mr. St. John 
had opened, she had almost feigotten her early attachment, 
when Lady £mily's letter renewed its remembrance. She 
wrote in answer an impassioned and affectionate caution 
to her friend. She spoke*, mdch (after complaining of 
£mi]y's late silence) in condemnation of the character of 
Falkland, and in warning of its fascinations ; and she at- 
tempted to arouse alike the virtue and the pride which 
so often triumph in alliance, when separately they would 
so easily fail. In this Mrs. St. John probably imagined 
she was actuated solely by friendship ; but m the best 
actions there is always some latent evil in the motive ; 
and the selfishness of a jealousy, though hopeless, not con- 
quered, perhaps predominated over, the less interested 
feelings which were all that she acknowledged to herself. 

In mis work, it has been my object to portray the pro- 
gress of the passions : to chronicle a history rather by 
tnoughts and feelings than by incidents and events ; and 
to lay open those minuter and more subtle mazes and 
secrets of the human heart, which in modem writings have 
been so sparingly exposed. It is with this view that I 
have fix>m time to time broken the thread of narration, in 
order to bring forward more vividly the characters it con- 
tains ; and in laying no claim to the ordinary ambition of 
tale writers, I have deemed myself at liberty to deviate 
fronUhe ordinary courses they pursue. Hence the motiye 
and the excuse for the insertion of the following extracts, 
and of occasional letters. They portray the interior 
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Struggle when Narration would look only to the external 
event, and trace the lightning ''home to its cloud,'' when 
Histoiy would only mark the spot where it scorches or 
destroyed. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LADY EMILY 

MANDEVILLE. 

7WcZay.~More than seven years have passed since I 
began this journal ! I have just been looking over it from 
the commencement. Many and various are the feelings 
which it attempts to describe, — anger, pique, joy, sorrow, 
hope, pleasure, weariness, ennui ; but never, never once 
humiliation or remorse ! — these were not doomed to be my 
portion in the bright years of my earliest youth. How 
shall I describe them now ? I have received — 1 have read, 
as well as my tears would let me, a long letter from Julia. 
It is true that I have not dared towMte to her : when shall 
I answer this ? She has shown me the state of my heart ; 
I more than suspected it before. Could I have dfieamed 
two months— six weeks siofier-tthat I should have a single 
feeling of which t could be flhamed ? He has just been here 
— He — the only one in the wbfld, for all the world seems 
concentred in bim. He observed my distress, for I looked 
on him ; and my lips quivered, and my eyes were full of 
tears. He came to me — he sat next to me — he whispered 
his interest, his anxiety — and was this all ? Have I loved 
before I ever knew that I was beloved ? No, no : the 
tongue was silent, but the eye the, cheek, the manner — alas ! 
these have been but too eloquent ! 

Wednesday.^t was so sweet to listen to his low and 
tender vok» ; to watch the expression of his countenance 
— even to breathe the air he inhaled. But now that I 
know its cause, I feel that this pleasure is a crime, and I 
am miserable even when he is with me. He has not been 
here to-day. It is past three. Will he come? I. rise 
from my seat — I go to the window for breath — I am rest- 
less, agitated, disturbed. Lady Margaret speaks to me — 

I scarcely answer her. My boy yes, my dear, dear 

Henry comes, and I feel that 1 am agam a mother. Never 
will r betray that duty, though I have foigotten one as 
sacred, though less dear ! Never shall my son have cause 
to blush for Bis parent ! I will fly hence— I will see him 
no more !. 
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FROM ERASMUS FALKLANI), ESO. TO THE HON. ^ 
FREDERICK MONKTON» 

Write to mcy Monkton— exhort me, admooish me, or 
forsake me for eFer. I am happy, }ret wretched : I wan- 
der in the delirium of a fatal tever, in which I see dreams 
of a brighter life, but every one of them only bri%s me 
nearer to death. Day after day I have lingered here, 
until weeks have flown — and for what ? Emily is not like 
the women of the world — virtue, honour, faith are not to 
her the mere convenances of society. ^ There is no crime," 
said Lady A., ''where there is concealment." Such can 
never be the creed of £mily Mandeville. She will not 
disguise guilt either in the levity of the world, or in the 
affectations of sentiments. She will be wretched, and for 
ever. / hold the destinies oi her future life, and yet I am 
base enough to hesitate whether to save or destroy her. Oh ! 
how fearml, how selfish| how degrading is unlawful love T 

ITou know my theoretical benevolence for every thing 
that lives ; you have often smiled at its vanity. I see 
now that you were right ; for it seems to me almost super- 
human virtue not to destroy the person who is dearest to 
me on earth. 

I remember writifig to you some weeks since that 1 
would come to Lon<K>n. Little did I know of the weak- 
ness of my own mind: I told her that I intended to de- 
part. She turned pale — she trembled — ^but she did toot 
speak. Those signs which should have hastened my de- 
parture have taken away the stiength even to think of it. 

I am here still ! 1 go to E every day. Some* 

times we sit in silence ; Idare not trust myself to speak. 
How dangerous are such moments ! Ammutiscon Ivngw 
parlen Pcume* 

Yesterday they left us alone. We had been convers- 
ing with Lady Margaret on indifferent subjects. There 
was a pause for some minutes. I looked up ; Lady 
Margaret had left the room. The blood rushed into my 
cheek — my eyes met Emily's: I would have given 
worlds to have repeated with my lips what those eyes 
expressed. I could not even speak — ^I felt choked with 
contending emotions. There was not a breath stirring ; 
I heard my very heart beat. A thunderbolt would have 
been a relief. Oh God ! if there be a curse, it is to burn^ 
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9WeIl, madden with feelings which you are doomed to 
conceal! This is, indeed, to be **a camiibalof one's 
own heart."* 



It was smiset. Emily was alone upon the lawn 
which sloped towards the lake, and the blue still waters 
beneath broke, at bright intervals, through the scattered 
and illuminated trees. She stood watching the sun sink 
with wistful and tearful eyes. Her soul was sad within 
her. The ivy which love first wreathes around his work 
had already faded away, and she now only saw the de- 
solation of the ruin it concealed. Never more for her 
was that freshness of unawakened feelinff which invests 
all things with a perpetual daybreak of sunshine and 
incense and dew. The heart may survive the decay or 
rupture of an innocent and lawful affection— ^* la mar- 
que reste, mais la blessure gu^rit'' — ^but the love of dark- 
ness and guilt is branded in a character ineffaceable-^ 
eternal ! The one is like lightning, more likely to daz- 
zle than to destroy, and, divine even in its danger, it 
makts kolv what it sears ;^ but the other is like that sure 
and deadly fire which fell upon the cities of old, graving 
in the barrenness of the desert it had wrought the re- 
cord and perpetuation of a curse. A low and thrilling 
voice stole upon Emily's ear. She turned — Falkland 
stood beside her. ^ I felt restless and unhappy,'' he said, 
" and I came to seek you. If (writes one of the fathers) 
a guilty 'and wretched man could behold, though only for 
a few minutes, the countenance of an anp^el, the calm 
and glory which it wears would so sink into his 
heart, that he would pass at once over the gulf of gone 
years into his first unsullied state of purity and hope : 
perhaps I thought of that sentence when I came to., 
you." ^ I know not," said Emily, with a deep blush at 
this address, which formed her only answer to the com- 
pliment it conveyed ; *' I know not why it is, but to me 
there is always something melancholy in this hour- 
something mournful in' seemg the beautiful day die with 
aU its^mp and music, its sunshine and songs of birds.^' 

" And yet," replied Falkland, " if I remember the time 

* Bacon. 

t A^onliaf to tlie ueleat tupcmitlon; 
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when my feelings were more in unison with yom (for 
at present external objects have lost for me much of 
their influence and attraction), the melancholy you per* 
ceive has in it a vague and ineffable sweetness not to be 
exchanged for more exhilarated spirits. The melan* 
cholv vmich arises from no cause within ourselves is like 
music — ^it enchants us in proportion to its effect upon our 
feelings. Perhaps its chief charm (though this requires 
4he contamination of after-years before we can fathom 
and define) is in the purity of the source it springs from. 
Our feelings can be but little sullied and worn while 
they can yet respond to the passionless and primal sjnsi- 
pathies of nature ; and the sadness you speak of is bo 
void of bitterness, so allied to the best and most deli- 
cious sensations we enjoy, that I should imagine the 
very happiness ^Heaven partook rather qfmelandiolf/ than 
miHhy 

There was a pause of some moments. It was rarely 
that Falkland alluded even so slightly to the futurity of 
another world; and when he did, it was never in a care- 
less and commonplace manner, but in atone which 6«dk 
deep into Emily's heart. " Look,*' she said, at length, 
^ at that beautinil star ! the first and brightest ! I li^ve 
often thought it was like the promise of life beyond the 
tomb— a pledge to us that, even in the depths of mid- 
night, the earth shall have a light, unquenched and lui' 
•quenchable, from heaven !" 

Emily turned to Falkland as she said this, and her 
countenance sparkled widi tbe enthusiasm she felt. 
But his face was deadly pale.^ There went over it, like 
a cloud, an exiHression of changeful and unutterable 
thought ; and then passing suddenly away, it left his 
features calm and bright in ail their noble and intellect- 
ual beauty.^ Her soul yeanied to hiin,^u9 she looked 
with the tenderness of a sister. 

They walked slowly towards the house. *♦ I have fre- 
quently," said Emily, with some hesitation* ^been stir- 
prised at the little enthusiasm you appear to possess 
even upon subjects where your conviction must be 
strong.** *^ I have tlumghi mlhutiasm awayr replied 
Falkland: ^it was the loss of hope which orought me 
reflection, and in reflection I forgot to feel. Woud that 
I had not found it so easy to recall what I thouj^t I had 
lost for ever !" 
Falkland's cheek changed as he said this, and Emilj 



aidwd IUb%v i<9r she Mt Mb meimiflg^ Isldiiiytltat 
awiMOft to hi» loye luid aiomed a whSe tram of ^m- 
gerot»i«collectiai»; for ]»assioii is the avalanche of the 
hnman heait--««M^^ ftreatffb eon dinohe iffivm Usr^owe* 

They renamed adent ; for FaHdand wovid not trust 
bknaelf to iR>eak, tm> when they reached the house, he 
ftdt ered o«t hie ezenaes for not entennfl^aml departed. 
He turned towards hid solitsffy home. The grounds at 
E— had been laid out in a ctassical toA costly man* 
aer, which contrasted forcibly with the wild and simple 
nature of the surrouik&ig scenexy. Even the short 
distance between Mr. ManderiUe^ house and L-- — 
wrought as distinct a change in the character of the 
country as any length of space covdd have effected. 
Falkland's ancient and ruinous abode, with its shattered 
atrebes and moss-grown parapets, was situated on a 
gentle declivity, and surrounded by dark elm and larch 
trees. It still retained some traces both of its former 
eonsequence, and of the perils to which that consequence 
had exposed it. A broad ditch, overgrown with weeds, 
i»Mcated the remains of what once had been a moat ; 
and huffe rough stones scattered around it, spoke of tiie 
eutworks the fortification had anciently possessed, and 
the stout resistance they had made in ^ the Parliament 
Wars'* to the sturdy followers of Ireton and Fairfax. 
'fhe moon, that flatterer of decay, shed its rich and soft- 
ening beauty over a spot whicn else had, indeed, been 
deao&te and cheerless, and kissed into light the long 
and unwaving herbage/ which rose at intervals from the 
ruks, like the false parasites of fallen greatness. But 
for Falkland the scene had no interest or charm, and he 
tuK^d with a careless and unheeding eye to his cus- 
tomary apartment. It was the only one in the house 
flunisned with luxury, or even comfort. Large book- 
rases inlaid with curious c^arvings in, ivory; busts of 
the fow public characters the world had ever produced 
worthy, in Falkland's estimation, of the homage of pos- 
terity ; elatboratelv wrought hangings from Flemish 
lobms; and French fautemis and sofas of rich damask, 
and massy gilding (relics of ^e magnificent da3r of 
Louis Qc»torze)— bespoke a costliness of design suited 
rather to Falkland's wealth than to the ordinary simpli- 
city of his tastes. 

A large writing-table was overspread with books in 
various languages, and upon the most opposite subjects. 
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Letters and papers were scattered among them ; Falk- 
land turned carelessly over the latter, (me of the epis- 
tolary eommunications was from Lord the . 

He smiled bitterly as he read the exaggerated compli- 
ments it contained, and saw to the bottom of the shal- 
low artifice they were meant to conceal. He tossed the 
letter from him, and opened the scattered volumes one 
after another with that languid and sated feeling com- 
mon to all men who have read deeply enough to feel 
how much they have learned, and how little they know. 
" We pass our lives," thought he, " in sowing what we 
are never to reap ! We endeavour to erect a tower, which 
shall reach the heavens, in order to escape one curse, 
and lo! we are smitten by another! We would soar 
from a common evil, and from that moment we are di- 
vided by a separate language from our race ! Learning, 
science, philosophy, the wortd of men and of imagina- 
tion I ransacked, — and for what ? I centred my happi- 
ness in wisdom. I looked upon the aims of others with 
a scornful and loathing eye. I held commime with 
those who have gone before me; I dwelt among the 
monuments of their minds, and made their records fa- 
miliar to me as friends : I penetrated the womb of na- 
ture, and went with the secret elements to their home : 
I arraigned the stars before me, and learned the method 
and the mystery of their courses : I asked the tempest 
its bourne, and questioned the winds of ^eir path. This 
was not sufficient to satisfy my thirst for knowledge, 
and I searched in this lower world for new sources to 
content it. Unseen and unsuspected, I saw and agi- 
tated the springs of the automaton that we call ^ the 
Mind.* I found a clew for the labyrinth of human mo- 
tives, and I surveyed the hearts of jjiose around me as 
through a glass. Vanity of vanities ! What have I ac- 
quired % I have separated myself from my kind, but not 
from those worst enemies, my passions ! I have made 
a solitude of my soul^ but I have not mocked it with the 
appellation of Peace.* In flying the herd, I have not 
escaped from myself; like the wounded deer, the barb 
was within me, ^d thai I could not fly!" With these 
thoughts he turned from his reverie, ana once more en- 
deavoured to charm his own reflections by those which 

* " Solitudioem fticiant, pacem appellant"— Tacitus. 
"^Tiiey make a aolitude, and c/tll it peace/'-'f yr<m. 
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ought to speak to us of quiet, for they sure ^ven on the 
pages of the dead ; but his attempts were as idle at before. 
His thoughts were still wandering and confused, and could 
neither to guieted nor collected : he read, but he scarce- 
ly distin^shed one page from another : he wrote— the 
ideas renised to flow at nis call ; and the only effort at 
coimecting his feelings whicn even.partially succeeded, 
was in the verses which I am about to place before the 
reader. It is a common property of poetoy, however 
imperfectly the gift be possessed, to speak to the hearts 
of otherJs m proportion as the sentiments it would ez- 

gress are felt in our own ; and I subjoin the lines which 
ear the date of that evening, in the hope that, more 
than many pages, tiiey will show the morbid yet ori- 
ginal character of the writer, and the j^articular sources 
of feeling firom which they took the bitterness that per- 
vades them:— 

* KNOWLEDGE. 



Ergo homloum genui incamom flrufltraquelaborat, 
Semper, et In eiulB conmunit iiumibw cvum.— JLneret. 



Ti» midnight ! Roond tbe lamp wliicb oe*r 
My chamber aheda Ita lowly beam, 

Jb widely apread tlie Taried lore 
WUgd raeda in youth our feveiiah dream— 

The dream— the thint'-the wild detfre, 

Delirious, jret divine— to know ; 
Around to roam— ahore aapire — 

A9A drink the breath of Heaven below ! 

From Ocean— Btttb— the Stan— the Sky 
To lift myitfaiottB Nature's pall ; 

And bare before the Undling eye 
In Mar the darkest mist of all ! 

Alas! what boota the midnight oUI 
The madneas of the strunling mind 1 

Oh, vague the hope, and vun the toil, 
Which only leave us doubly blind ! 

Whit learn w^ftom the Past T-Ihe same 

DuU course of gknry, guilt, and gloom: 
I aik*d the Future, and there came 

The Son was tfent, and the Wave ; * 
The All bat answered with its bceatn; 
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Bat fiaitliwai kind; and from UMgnve 



AadltovMSll! WeneedaoMis 

To leteiiatNttar^ onlf trotli ; 
O iMli! o^ WMom'oMIe MVB 

To wMte tfielMHiBof folduk jrooth ! 

In Sdenos wlldljr do we foek 

What only witbuAm ]r«v« tItiooUi tetag— 
Tlie lugula poloe— Uw feveriili cbeek— 

TiM ■pMii dfooptef on tMr wing ! 

T9 cImA— If bat to leani tograoD— 

To Mora what all berfdfli adoT^- 
lb ftal anM the woild mlonc. 

Am alten on a doom ibon ;— 

To loaadie oalsr tieawUeli nem 

Tb idlfltgaae in oMRy ghrtnl 
To find Jove, ftitb, and kapaadfeani, 

And torn todaikdMpairftoin taeaVcn! 

I paBS on to a wilder period of my history. The pas- 
sion, as yet only revealed by the eye, was now to be re- 
corded by the lip ; and the scene, which witnessed the 
first confession of the knrers* was worthy of the last con- 
closion of their loves ! 

* E " ■ was about twelve miles from a celebrated cliff 
on the seashore, and Lady Marearet had lon^^ proposed 
an excursion to a spot, curious suike for its natural see- 
neiT and the legends attached to it. A day was at length 
fixea for accomplishing this plan. Falkland was of the 
party. In searcning for sometfaiuff m the pockets of the 
camsige, his lund met Emily's, and involuntarily pressed 
it. She withdrew it hastily, but he felt it tremhle. He 
did not dare to lookup: that single conta^ct had given him 
a new life: intozieated with the most delicious sensa- 
tions, he leaned back in silence. A fever had entered 
his veins— the thrill of the touch had gone like fire into 
his system— all his frame seemed one nerve. 

Laidy Margaret talked of the weather and the prospect, 
wondered how far they had soty and animadverted on 
the roads, tiU at last, like a child, she talked herself to 
to rest.' BIrs. Dalton read ** Guy Maxmenng f but nei- 
ther Emily nor her lover had any occupation or thought 
in common with their oompaiuons: silent and absorbed, 
they were only alive to me vivid existence of the pre- 
sent €k>nstantly engaged as we are in lookiuff behind 
us or before, if there be one hour in which we feel only 
the time behig— in which we feel sensfibly tlMit we live, 



and that those raomentB of the present are iuQ of the ei|- 
jo3rment9 the rapture of existence— it is when we are with 
the one person whose life and spirits have become the neat 
part and principle of our own. They reached their desti* 
nation-— a small inn close by the shore. They rested there 
a short time,* and then strolled along the sands towards 
the cliff. Since Falkland had known Emily, her cha- 
racter was much altered. Six weeks before the time 
I write of, and in playfulness and lightness of spirits, she 
was almost a child i- now those indications of an unawa- 
kened heart had mellowed into a tenderness full of that 
melancholy so touching and holy, even amid the voluptu- 
ous softness which it breathes and inspires. But this day, 
whether from that coquetry so common to all women, or 
from some cause more natural to W, she seemed gayer 
than Falkland ever remembered to have seen her. She 
ran over the sands, picking up shells, and tempting the 
waves with her smsul and fairy feet, not daringf to look 
at him, and yet speaking to him at times with a quick 
tone of levity which hurt and offended him, even though 
he knew the depth of those feelings she could not dis- 
guise either from him or from herself. By degrees his 
answers and remarks grew cold and sarcastic. Emily 
affected pique ; and when it was discovered that the cliff 
was still nearly two miles off, she refused to proceed any 
farther. Lady Margaret talked her at last into consent, 
and they walked on as sullenly as an English party of 
pleasure possibly coulcl do, till they were within three 
quarters of a mile of the place, when Emily declared 
she was so tired that she really could not go on. Falk- 
land looked at her, perhaps, with no veiy amiable express 
sion of countenance, when he perceived that she seemed 
really pale and fatigued; and when she caught his eyes, 
teturs rushed into her own. 

** Indeed, indeed, Mr. Falkland," said she, eagerly, 
^ this is not affectation. I am very tired ; but rather than 
prevent your amusement, I will endeavour to go on." 
" Nonsense, child," said Lady Margaret, ** you do seem 
tired. Mrs. Dalton and Falkland shall go to the rock, 
and 111 stay here with you." This proposition, how- 
ever. Lady Emily (who knew Lady Margaret's wish to 
see the rock) would not hear of; she insisted upon stay- 
ing by herself. " Nobody will run away with me ; and 
I can very easily amuse myself with picking up shells 
till you come back." After a long remonstrance, which 

D2 
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pMdwsed m eiM» tiua pbn wm al kwl tceeded ta 
With fNit nlaetiiiefr Falkkad iel ^ witH Im tw» 
liOBii«iUMDiii ; Imt8fterlli0 irst irtip^he tunwd to kNd: 
bMk. Ite eaaglil ber«ye,a«d felt firata tiwt flMUNit 
thit tlMir leeoHeilialHm was se^ed. They anriirvd^tt 
laHf el the cliff. Ite height, its eKeeratttHM* the xmnan- 
tic iateiest which the treditiane respeotin^ it had in* 
(q^red, Ihlly fepaid the two womeB for the fatigue of thttir 
walk. Ab for FaUdaiid* he wae uncoBeeions of tiwmry 
thing around him; he wae fiill of '^eweet and hiiaer 
thong^ta.'* In Taiti the uma whom they found Untmsag 
there, in order to serre ae a guide, kept inning hi taia car 
etoriea of the marvelloua, and exclamatione m the svl^ 
lime* The fiiab word* whieh aroueed lum were these-* 
<' It's lucky, please your Honour, that you hare Just sared 
the tide* It is but last week that three poor people weie 
drowned in attempting to oomo heie ; as it is, yoja will 
have to go home round the cliffi'' Fa^and started : he 
ftlt his heart stand still. ^' Good €k>d !" cried J^ady Blar- 
garet, *< what wiU beeome of Emily r 

fhey were at that instant incmeof the caverns, where 
they had alteady been loitering too long. FaUclaad 
rushed out to the sands. The tide was hurrying in with 
a deep sound, whieh came on his soid like a knell. lie 
looked back towards the way they had come : not one 
hundred yards distant, and the waters had already co- 
Tered the path ! An eternity would scarcely ato&f for 
the horror of that moment ! One great chaoractexistic of 
FiJOUand wasliis presence of mind. He turned to the 
mav who stood beside lum— he gave him a cool and ex- 
act description of the ^pot where he had left Emily. He 
told him to repair with idl possiUe speed to his home— 
to launch his boat— to row it to the {dace he had described. 
*< Be quick,'' he added,* ** and you mnut be in time : if ymi 
are, yon shall never know poverty affain." The next 
moment he was already several y9i& from the spot. 
He run, or rather flew, till he was stofMped by the waters. 
He rushed in ; they were over a hoOow between two 
rocks-^^ey were already up to his chest. ** There is 
yet hope," thought he, when he had passed the spot, and 
saw the smooth sand before him. For some minutes he 
was scarcely sensible of existence : and tibien he found 
himself breathless at her feet. Beyond, towards T-*-— 
(the small inn I Bjpoke of), the waves had already reached 
the foot of the rocks^ and precluded all hope of return. 



Their only efaanee was tfa« poMibility that th^ wiltanr 

had not yet rendered impaesaUe tne hollotr throi^ 

wliich Falkland had Joft waded. He scarcely spoke; 

«t iMUrti he was totally unecRMCioue of what he said. He 

tarried her on breathlefte and tremUin^, with the soand 

of the hooBiinf waten ringing in his ear, and their bil* 

lows adTaneittff to hie Tery feet. They arrived at the 

hoQow: a auigle glance sufficed to show him that thfeir 

Military hope was past ! The waters, before up to his 

ehest, had swdled considerably: he could not swim. 

He saw in that instant that they were girt withahasten- 

ing and terrible death. Can it be believed that with that 

certainty eeased his fear? He looked in the pale but 

calm countenance of her who clnng to him, and a strangle 

tranquillity, even mingled with joy, possessed him. Her 

brefth was on his cheekr^er form was reclining on his 

own«^his hand clasped hers : if they were to die, it was 

thus. What could life afford to him more dear? "It is 

in this moment,** said he, and he knelt as he spoke, 

** that I dare tell you what otherwise my lips never 

should have revealed. I love*-I adore you! Tum hot 

away from me thus. In life our persons were severed ; 

if our hearts are united in death, then death vnll be 

sweet 8he tnraued-^Acr dttdt tms no hr^er pcie ! He 

lose— -he clasped her to his bosom: his lips pressed 

hers. Oh ! that long, deep, burning pressure ! youth, 

love, lili^, soul, all concentrated in that one kiss ! Yet 

the same cause whi6h occasioned the avowal, haUowed 

also the madness of his heart. What had the passion, 

declared only at the approach of death, with the more 

earthly desires of life ? They looked to heaven-^it was 

calm and unclouded : the evening lay there in its balm 

and perfume, and the air was less *agitated than their 

sighs. T%ey turned towards the beautiful sea which 

was to be their grave : the wild birds flew over it exult- 

ingly ; the far vessels seemed '* rejoicing to run their 

course.** All was full of the breath, tiie ^ory,the lifeof 

nature; and in how many minutes was all to be as 

nc^kmg ! Their existencejwould resemble the sblhw tot 

have gone down at sea in the very smile of the element 

that destroyed them. They locked into each othei's 

eyes, and they drew still nearer together. Theur hearts, 

in safety apart, mingled in peril, and ^became one. Mi* 

notes rdled on, and the great waves came dashing round 

them. They stood on me loftiest eminence they could 
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i«ach. The spray broke over their feet: the billows 
rose — ^rose— they were speechless. He thought he heard 
her heart beat, but her lip trembled pot. A speck — a 
boat ! « Look up, Emily ! look up ! See how it cuts the 
waters ! Nearer ! nearer ! but a little longer, and we are 
safe. It is but a few yards off— it approaches— it touches 
the rock !** Ah ! what to them henceforth was the value 
of life, when the moment of discovering its charm be- 
came also the date of its misfortunes, and when the 
death they had escaped was the only method of cement- 
ing their union without consummating their guilt ? 

m 

FROM ERASMUS FALKLAND, ESQ. TO THE HON. FREDERICK 

MONKTON. 

I WILL write to you at length to-morrow. Events have 
occurred to sdter, perhaps, the whole complexion of the 
future. I am now going to Emily to propose to her to 
ily. We are not les gens du monde, who are ruined by 
the loss of public opinion. She has felt that I can be to 
her far more than tne world ; and as for me, what would 
I not forfeit for one touch of her hand? 

EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LADT EMILT MANDEVILLE. 

Friday. — Since I wrote yesterday in these pages the 
narrative of our escape, I have done nothing but think 
over those moments, too dangerous because too dear ; 
but at last I have steeled my heart — I have yielded to my 
own weakness too long — I shudder at the abyss from 
which I have escaped. I can yet fly. He will come 
Tiere to-day— he shall receive my farewell. 

Saiurday tnoming^four o'clock.-^ have sat in this 
room alone since eleven o'clock. I cannot give vent to 
my feelings ; they seem as if crushed by some load from 
which it is impossible to rise. ^^Heis gane^andfor 
everT I sit repeating those words to myself, scarcely 
conscious of tneir meaning. Alas! when to-morrow 
comes, and the next dajr, and the next, and yet I see 
him not, I shall awaken, indeed, to all the agony of my 
loss! He came here — ^he saw* me alohe~-he implored 
roe to fly. I did not dare to meet his eyes. I hardened 
mv heart against his voice, I knew the part I was to 
take— I have adopted it; but what struggles, what 
misery has it not occasioned me! Who could have 



thought it had been so hard to be virtuous ! His elo« 

?uence drove me from one defence to another, and then 
had none but his mercy. I opened my beart—I showed 
him its weakness-^l implored his forbearance. My 
tears, my ang;ui8h, convinced him of my sincerity. We 
have parted in bitterness, but, thank Heaven, not in 
ffuilt! He has entreated permission to write to me. 
How could I refuse him ? Yet I may not, cannot write 
to him ag;ainl How amid I, indeed^ suffer my heart to 
pour fonh one of its feelings in reply? For would 
there be one word of ^egipl, or one wora of endearment, 
which my inmost soul woidd not echol 

Sunday.'^Yef^ HuU iiay-^)ut I must not think of this ; 
my veiy religion I dare not indulge. Oh God! how 
wretched I anU His visit was always the great era in 
the day ; it employed all my hopes tin he came, and all 
my mtmory when ne was gone. I sit now and look at 
the place he used to fill, till I feel the tears rolling 
silently down my cheek; they come without an effort, 
thOT depart without relief. 

JHbnoc^.'^Henry asked me where Mr. Falkland was 
gone ; I stooped down to hide my confusion. When 
shall I hear from him I To*morrowf Oh that it were 
come ! I have placed the clock before me, and I actually 
count the minutes* He left a book here ; it is a volume 
of ^ Mehftoth.'* I have read every word of it ; and when- 
ever I have come to a pencil-mark by him, I have paused 
:to drcttn over that varying and eloquent countenance, 
the soft, low tone of that tender voice, till the book has 
fallen from my hands, and I have started to find the 
uttemess of my isolation! 

moll BEASMUS rALKLAHD, BSQ* TO LADT SMILT 

MAMDBVIUiS. 

•'— * Hud^ London. 

For the first time in my life I write to you ! How my 
hand trembles — ^how my cheek flushes ! a thousand thou* 
sand thoughts rush upon me, and almost suffocate me 
with the variety and confusion of the emotions they 
awaken ! I am agitated alike with the rapture of writing 
to you, and with the impossibility of expressing the 
feelmgs Which I cannot distmctly unravel even to myself. 
You love me, Emily, and yet I nave fled fhmi you, and 
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at your command ; but the thought that, though absent, 
I am not forgotten, supports me through all. 

It was with a fevensh sense of weariness and pain 
that I found myself entering this vast resenroir of 
human vices. I became at once sensible of the sterility 
of that polluted soil so incapable of nurturing affection, 
and I clasped your image the closer to my heart. It is 
you who, when I was most weary of existence, gifted 
me with a new life. You breathed into me a part of your 
own spirit ; my soul feels that influence, and becomes 
more sacred. I have shut myself from the idlers iivho 
would molest me : I have built a temple in my heart : I 
have set within it a divinity; and the vanitie^i of the 
world shall not profane the spot which has been conse- 
crated to you. Our parting, Emily, — do you recall it? 
Your hand clasped in mine ; your cneek resting, though 
but for an instant, on my bosoms and the tears which 
love called forth, but which virtue purified even at their 
source. Never were hearts so near, yet so divided ; 
never was there an hour so tender, yet so unaccompanied 
with danger. Passion, grief, madness, all sank beneath 
your voice, and lay hushed like a deep sea within my 
soul ! " Tu abbia veduto il leone ammansarsi alia sola 
tua voce."* 

I tore myself from you; I hurried through jthe wood; 
I stoord by the lake, on whose banks I had so often wan- 
dered with you ; I bared my breast to the winds ; I bathed 
my temples with the waters. Fool that I was ! the fever, 
the fever was within ! But it is not thus, my adored and 
beautiful friend, that I should console and support you. 
Even as I write, passion melts into tenderness, and poivs 
itself in softness over your remembrance. The virtue 
so gentle, yet so strong ; the feelings so kind, yet so 
holy ; the tears which wept over the 'decision your lips 
proclaimed — ^these are the recollections which come over 
me like dew. Let your own heart, my Emily, be your 
reward ; and know that your lover only forgets that he 
fidoreSi to remember that he respects you ! 

* UlUme lettere di Jacopo Ortis. 



FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

ParL 

1 COULD not bear the tumult and noise of London. I 
sighed for solitude, that I might muse over your remem- 
brance undisturbed. I came here yesterday. It is the 
home of my childhood. I am surrounded on all sides 
by the scenes and images consecrated by the fresh recol- 
lections of my unsullied years. 71^ are not changed. 
The seasons which come and depart renew in them the 
havoc which they make. If the December destroys, the 
April revires ; but man has but one spring, and the deso- 
lation of the heart but one winter ! In this very room 
have I sat and brooded over dreams and Lopes which — 
but no mattei>— those dreams could never show me a 
vision to equal you, or those hopes hold out to me a 
blessing so precious as your love. 

Do you remember, or rather can you ever forget, that 
moment in which the great depths of our souls were re- 
vealed 1 Ah! not in the scene in which such vows 
should} have been whispered to your ear, and your ten- 
derness have blushed its reply. The passion concealed 
in darkness was revealed in danger ; and the love, which 
in life was forbidden, was our comfort amid .the terrors 
of death! And that long and holy kiss, the first, the 
only moment in which our lips shared the union of our 
soius !•— do not tell me that it is wrong to recall it !-^o 
not tell me that I sin, when I own to you the hours I sit 
alone, and nurse the delirium of that voluptuous remem- 
brance. The feelings you have excited may render me 
wretched, but not guilty ; for the love of you can oidy 
haUom tiie heart — it is a fire which consecrates the altar 
on which it bums. I feel even from the hour that I loved, 
that my soul has become more pure. I could not have 
believed that I was capable of so unearthly an affection, 
or that the love of woman could possess that divinity of 
virtue which I worship in yours. The world is no fos- 
terer of our young visions of purity and -passion: em- 
barked in its pursuits, and acquainted with its pleasures, 
while the latter sated me with what is evil, the former 
made me incredulous to what is pure. I considered 
your sex as a problem which my experience had already 
solved. Like the French philosophers, who lose trutii 
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lay endeavouring to condense it^and who forfeit the morcd 
from their repid to tbe fluutm» I eoaeentrated my 
knowledge of women into aphorisms and antitheses; 
and I did not dream of the exceptions, if I did not find 
myself deceived in the general conclusion. I confess 
Hiatleired: I renounce from this moment Hie •oMer re- 
itoctions of mj manfaoodr-*the frmts of a bitter ezpe- 
lience,— the wisdom of an inquirii^^, jret agitated tile. 1 
tfiitian with transport to my earlmt visions of beaiuty 
and love; and I dedicate tiiem upon the altar of iot sou 
to yout who hav« embodied^ and concentrated^ and 
Iweathed them into life ! 

B3ETBACTS FBOM THE JOIHftNAL OF LASY BBIH*V MANOEVILIC. 

Mmdaw.'^T\an is the most joyless day in the whole 
week ; for it can bring me no letter from him. I rise 
listtosslyy and r^d over again and agsin the last letter 1 
received from him — ^useless task! it is graven in my 
heart ! I long only for the dav to be over, because to- 
morrow I may, perhaps, hear from him again. When 1 
wake at night from my disturbed and broken sleep, I 
look if the morning is near; not because it ^ves lig^t 
and life, but because it may brinff tidings of him. When 
his letter is brought to me, I keep it for minutes un* 
qpened^I feed my eyes on the hand writing^I examine 
the seal-^I press it with my kisses, before I indulge my- 
self in the luxury of reading it. I then place it in my 
bosom, and take it thence only to read it again and 
agaiur-to moisten it with my teaurs of gratitude and 
love, and, alas ! of penitence and remorse ! What can 
be the end o( this affection T I dare neither to hope that 
it may continue, or that it may cease ; in either case 1 
am wretched for ever! 

Mmdaif ndgkl^ twdve o'docJb.— They observe my pale- 
ness; the tears which tremble in my eyes ; the listless- 
nees and dejection Of my manner. I think Mrs. Dalton 
guesses the cause. Humbled and debased in my own 
mind, I fly, Falkland, for refuge to you ! Your faction 
cannot raise me to my former state, but it can reconcile 
— no-<»not reconcile, but support me in my present 
This dear letter, I kiss it again— oh ! that to-morrow 
were come ! 

7\ieM2ay.— Another letter-HSO kind, so tender, so en- 
fiouraging: would that I deserved his praises! alas! I 
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sin even in reading them. I know that I ought to strug- 
gle more against my feelings — once I attempted it; I 
prayed to Heaven to support me ; I put away from me 
every thing that could recall him to my mind — for three 
days I would not open his letters. I could then resist 
^no longer; and my weakness became the more con- 
firmed from the feebleness of the struggle. I remember 
one day that he told us of a beautiful passage in one of 
the ancients, in which the bitterest curse against the 
wicked is, that they may see virtue, but not be able to 
obtain it I* — thai punishment is mine ! 

Wednesday* — My boy has been with me; I see him 
now from tne window gathering the field-flowers, and 
running after every butterfly which comes across him. 
Formerly he made all my delight and occupation ; now 
he is even dearer to me than ever ; but he no longer en- 
grosses all my thoughts. I turn over the leaves of this 
journal: once it noted down the little occurrences of 
the day; it marks nothing now but the monotony of 
sadness. He is not here — he cannot come. What event 
then could I notice % 

FROM XRASMUS FALKLAND, ESQ. TO LADY EftULY MANDBVILLE.-f: 

Park. 

' If yDu knew how I long, how I thirst for one word 
from you — one word to say you are well, and have not 
forgotten me! — ^bttt I will not distress you. You 
will guess my feelings, and do justice to the restraint 
I impose on them, when I make no feflbrt to alter 
your resolution not to write. I know that it is just, 
and I bow to my sentence ; but can you blame me if I 
am restless, and if I repine? It is past twelve. I 
always write to you at night. It is then, my own love, 
that my imagination can the more readily transport 
me to you : it is then that my spirit holds with you a 
more tender and undivided commune. In the day the 
world can force itself upon my thoughts, and its trifles 
usurp the place which " I love to keep for only thee and 
Heaven;*^ but in the night all things recall you the 
more "Vividly: the stillness of the gentle skies, — the 

* Penius. 

t Moat of the letters from Falldaod to Ladr E. Mandt>vi:ic I Imvc thoug.'K 
it eipcdient to sappreas. 

E 
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Idandnesfl of the unbroken air,— the stars, so holy iu 
their loveliness, — aU speak and breathe to me of you. I 
think your hand is clasped in mine ; that I again drink 
the low music of your voice, and imbibe again in the air 
the breath which has been perfumed by your lips. You 
seem to stand in my lonely chamber in the light and 
stillness of a spirit, who had wandered on earth to teach 
us the love which is felt in heaven. 

1 cannot, believe me, I cannot endure this separation 
long ; it must be more or less. You must be mine for 
ever, or our parting must be without a mitigation, which 
is rather a cruehy than a relief. If you win not accom- 
pany me, I will leave this country alone. I must not wean 
myself from your image by degrees, but break from the 
enchantment at once. And when, Emily, 1 am once more 
upon the world, when no tidings of my fate shall reaco 
your ear, and all its power of aJienation be left to the pro- 
gress of time— then, when ^ou will at last have forgotten 
me, when your peace of mmd will be restored, and having 
no struggles of conscience to undergo, you will have no 
remorse to endure;— then, Emily, when we are indeed 
divided, let the scene which has witnessed our passion, 
the letters which have recorded my vow, the evil we have 
suffered, and the temptation we have overcome ; let these, 
in our old age, be remembered, and in declaring to heaven 
that we were innocent, add also — that we loved* 

FROM DON ALPHONSO d'aGUILAR TO DON — — - 

London. 




onl^ ^ 

but I have another chaige .^„ 

about to explain to you. You know that my acquaintance 
with the English language and country arose fiom my 




mained with them for three years, ^^ 

days among the whitest in my restless and agitated career. 
I returned to Spain ; I became engaged in the troubles 
and dissensions which distracted my unhappy country.— 
Years rolled on, howl need not mention to you* One 
night they put a letter in my hands ; it was from my sister ; 
it was written on her deatn-bed. Her husband bad died 
"suddenly. She loved him a%a Spanish woman loves, and 
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she could not survive his loss. Her letter lo me spoke of 
ner country and her son. Amid the new ties she had 
formed in England, she had never forgotten the land of 
bef fathprs. " I have already,'* she said, " taught my boy 
to remember that he has two countries ; that the one, pros- 
perous and free, may aflford him his pleasures ; that the 
other, struggling and debased, demancis from him his du- 
ties. If, when he has attained the aee in which you can 
judge of his character, he is respectable onlj; from his rank, 
and valuable only from his wealth ; if neither his head 
nor his heart wilf make him useful to our cause, suffer 
him to remain undisturbed in his prosperity here ; but 
if, as I presage, he becomes worthy of the blood he bears 
in his veins, then I conjure you, my brother, to remind him 
that he has been sworn to me on my death-bed to the most 
sacred of earthly altars." 

Some months since, when I arrived in England, before 
I ventured to find him out in person, I resolved to inquire 
into his character. Had he been as the young and rich 
generally are — had dissipation become habitual to him, 
and frivolity grown around him as a second nature, then I 
should have acquiesced in the former injunction of my 
sister much more willingl}r than I shall now obey the lat- 
ter. I find that he is perfectly acquainted with our lan- 
guage, that he has placed a lai^ge sum in our iunds, and 
that, from the general liberality of his sentiments, he is as 
likely to espouse, as (in that case) he would be certain, 
from his high reputation for talent, to serve our cause. I 
am, therefore, upon the eve of seeking him out. I under- 
stand Uiat he is living in perfect retirement, in the county 
of -^— , in the ioHnediate neig^hbourhood of Mr. Mande- 
Tille, an Englishman of considerable fortune, and warmly 
attached to our cause. 

Mr. Mandeville has invited me to accompany him 
down to this estate for some days, and I am too anxious 
to see my nephew not to accept eagerly of the invita- 
tion. If I can persuade Falkland to aid us, it ynH be by 
the influence of his name, his talents, and his wealth. 
It is not of him that we can ask the stem and laborious 
devotion to which we have consecrated ourselves. The 
perfidy of friends^ the vigilance of foes, the rashness of 
the bold, the cowardice of the wavering; strife in the 
closet, treacheiy in the senate, death in the field; these 
constitute the fate we have pledged ourselves to bear, 
liittle can any, who do not endure it, imagine of the life to 
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which those who share the contests of an agitated and 
distracted country are doomed ; but if they know not 
our griefs, neither can they dream of our consolation. 
We move, like the delineation of Faith, over a bamn 
and desert soil : the rock, and the thorn, and the stings 
of the adder are round our feet ; but we clasp a crucifix 
to our hearts for our comfort, and we fix our eyes upon 
the heavens for our hope ! 

EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LADY EMUiY 
J - MANDEYILLE. 

Wednesday. — ^His letters have taken a different tone: 
instead of soothing, they add to my distress; but I de- 
serve all — all that can be inflicted upon me. I have had 
a letter from Mr. Mandeville« He is coming down here 
for a few days, and intends bringing some friends with 
him : he mentions particuhtrly a Spaniard — the unMe of 
Mr. Falkland^ whom he asks me if I have seen. The Spa- 
niard is particularly anxious to meet his nephew — ^hc 
does not then know that Falkland is gone. It ' will be 
some relief to see Mr. Mandeville alone ; but even then 
how shall I meet him ? What shall I say when he ob- 
serves my paleness and .alteration? I feel bowed to the 
verv dust. 

Thursday evening. — Mr. Mandeville has arrived : for- 
tunately it was late in the evening before he came, and 
the darkness prevented his observing my confusion and 
alteration. He was kinder than usual. Oh ! how bit- 
terly my heart avenged him ! He brought with him the 
Spaniard, Don Alphouso D'Aguilar; I think there is a 
faint family likeness between him and Falklaud. Mr. 
Mandeville brought also a letter from Julia. She will 
be here the day after to-morrow. The letter is short, 
but kind : -she does not allude to him : it is some day? 
since I heard from him. 

FROM ERASMUS FALKLAND, ESQ. TO THE HON. 
FREDERICK MONKTON. 

• 

I HAVE resolved, Monkton, to go to her again ! I am 
sure that it will be better for both of us to meet once 
more ; perhaps, to unite for ever ! None who have once 
loved me can easily forget me. I do not say this from 
vanity, because I owe it not by being superior to, but 
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iiffkreni from o^ers. 1 am sure that the remorse and 
affliction she feels now arc far greater than she would ex- 
perience, even were she more guilty, and with me. 
neuy at least, she would have some one to sootiii and 
sympathize in whatever she might endure. To one so 
pure as £mily, the full crime is already incurred. It is 
not the innocent who insist upon that nice line of mo- 
rality between the thought and the action : such distinc- 
tions require reflection, experience, deliberation, pru- 
dence of head, or coldness of heart ; these are the traits 
not of the guileless, but the worldly. It is the aj^edions, 
not the person, of a virtuous woman, which it is diffi- 
cidt to obtain: that difficulty is the safeguard to her 
chastity : that difficulty I have, in this instance, over- 
come. I have endeavoured to live without Emily, but in 
vain. Every moment of absence only taught me the 
impossibility. In twenty-four hours I shall see her 
agMu. I feel my pulse rise into fever at the very 
thollght. 

Farewell, Monkton. My next letter, I hope, will re- 
cord my triumph. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LADT EMLY MAKDETII.LE. 

• 

Friday. — Julia is here, and so kind ! She has not men- 
tioned his name, but she sighed so deeply, when she saw 
my pale and sunken countenance, that I threw myself 
into her arms and cried like a child. We had no need 
of other explanation ; those tears spoke at once my con- 
fession and my repentance. No letter from him several 
days ! Surely he is not ill ! how miserable that thought 
makes me !l 

Saturday.-^A note has just been brought me from 
him. He is come back—Acre / Good Heavens ! how 
very imprudent! 1 am so agitated that I can write no 
more. 

Sunday. — I have seen him! Let me repeat that sen- 
tence — I have seen him. Oh, that moment ! did it not 
atone for all that I have su£fered 1 I dare not write every 
thing he said, but he wished me to fly with him— Aim — 
what happiness, yet what guilt, in the very thought ! 
Oh ! thr^ foolish heart — ^would that it might break ! I 
feel too well the sophistry of his arguments, and yet I 
cannot resist them. He seems to have thrown a spell 
over me, which precludes even the effort to escape. 

Monday, — Mr. MandeviHe has asked several people in 
the country to dine here to-morrow, and there is to be a 
ball in the evening. Falkland is of course invited. We 
shall meet then» and haw ? I have been so little accus- 
tqmed to disoafse my feelings that I quite tremble to 
meet him with so many witnesses around. Mr. Mande- 
ville has been so harsh to me to-day ; if Falkland ever 
looked at me so, or ever said one such word, my heart 
would indeed break. What is it Alfieri says about the 
the two demons to whom he is for ever a prey ? "La 
mente e il eor in perpetua liteJ^ Alas ! at times I start 
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from my reveries with each a keen tense of agony and 
shame \ How, how am I fallen ! 

7\<e5(2a2/.-4le is to come here to-day, and I shall see 
him! 

Wednesday morning. — ^TThe night is over thank Hea- 
ven ! Falkland came late to dinner : every one else was 
assembled. How gracefully he entered ! how superior 
he seemed to all the crowd that stood around him ! He 
appeared as if he were resolved to exert powers which 
he had disdained before. He enlered into the conversa- 
tion not only with such brilliancy, but with such abland- 
ness and courtesy of manner ! There was no scorn on 
his lip, no haughtiness on his forehead — nothing which 
showed him for a moment conscious of his immeasura- 
ble superiority over every one present. After dinner, as 
we retired, I caught his eyes. What volumes they told ! 
— and then I had to listen to his praises, and say nothing. 
I felt angry even in my pleasure. Who but I had a right 
to speak of him so well? 

The ball came oA : I felt languid and dispirited. 
Falkland did not dance. He sat himself by me — ^he 
urged me to ^ O God! O God! would that I were 

dead ! 

t 

FROM ERASMUS FALKLAND, ESQ. TO LADY EMILY 

MANDEVILLE. 

How are you this morning, my adored friend ? You 
seepaed pale and ill when we parted last night, and I 
shall be so unhappy till I hear something of you. Oh, 
Emily, when you listened to me with those tearful and 
downcast looks, when I saw your bosom heave at every- 
word which I whispered in your ear; when, as I acci- 
dentally touched your hand, I felt it tremble beneath my 
own; oh! was there nothing in ^se moments at your 
heart which pleaded for me more eloquently than 
words ? Pure and holy as you are, you know not, it is 
true, the feelings which burn and madden in me. When 
you are beside me, your hand, if it trembles, is not on 
fire : your voice, if it is more subdued, does not falter 
with the emotions it dares not express : your heart is 
not, like mine, devoured by a parching and wasting 
flame ryour sleep is not turned by restless and turbulent 
dteams from the healthful renewal, into the very con« 
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sumer, of life. No/Emily ! God forbid that you should 
feel the gvSH, the agony which preys upon me : but, a( 
least, in the fond and gentle tenderness of your heart, 
there mtiftt be a voice you find it difficult to silence. 
Amid all the fictitious ties and fascinations of art, yon 
cannot dismiss from your bosom the unconquerable im- 
pqlses of nature. What is it you fear! — ^you.will an- 
swer disgrace / But can you feel it, Emily, when you 
share it with me ? Believe me, that the love which lb 
nursed through shame and sorrow is of a deeper and 
holier nature than that which is reared in pride, and fos- 
tered in joy. But if not shame, it is guilt, perhaps, 
which you dread? Are you then so innocent tu>7JD? 
The adultery of the heart is no less a crime than that of 
the deed; and— yet I will not deceive you — it U guilt to 
which I tempt you !— t^ is a fall from the ^rond emi- 
nence you hold now. I grant this, and I offer ybii nothing 
in recompense but my love. If you loved like me, you 
would feel that it w!as something of pride— of triumph— 
to dare all things, even crime, for the one to whom all 
things are as nought! As for me, I^know that if a 
voice from Heaven told me to desert you, 1 would only 
clasp you the closer to my heart ! 

I teU you, my own love, that when your hand is in 
mine, when your head rests upon my bosom, when those 
soft and thrilling eyes shall be fixed upon my own, when 
every sigh shall be mingled with Yny* breath, and every 
tear be kissed away at ^e very instant it rises from its 
source — I tell you that then you shall only feel that 
every pang of the past, and every fear for the future, 
shall be but a new link to bind us the firmer to each 
other. Emily, my life, liiy- love, you cannot, if you 
would, desert me. Who can separate the waters which 
are once united, or divide the hearts which have met and 
mingled into one I 



Since they had once more met, it will be perceivei} 
that Falkland had adopted a new tone in expressing his 

Sassion for Emily. In the book of ^uilt another page, 
nmded in a deeper aifd more bunung character, had 
been turned. He lost no opportunity of summoning the 
earthlier emotions to the support of his cause. He wooe4 
her fancy with the golden twguage of poetiy, and strove 
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to arouse the latent feelings of her sex by the soft magic 
of his voice, and the passionate meaning it conveyed. 
But at times there came over him a deep and keen sen- 
timent of remorse ; and even, as his experienced and 
practised eye saw the moment of bis triumph approach, 
he felt that the success he was hazarding his own soul 
and hers to obtain, might bring him a momentary trans- 
port, but not a permanent happiness. There is always > 
this difference in the love of women and of men ; that in 
the former, when once admitted, it engrosses all the 
sources of thought, and excludes every object but itself; 
but in the latter, it is shared with all the former reflections 
and feelings which the past yet bequeathes us, and can 
neither (however powerful be its nature) constitute the 
whole of our happiness or wo. The love of man in his 
maturer years is not indeed so much a new emotion, as 
a revival and concentration of all his departed affections 
to others ; and the deep and intense nature of Falkland's 
passion for Emily was linked with the recollections of 
whatever he had formerly cherished as tender or dear ; 
it touched — it awoke a long chain of young and enthusi- 
astic feelings, which arose, perhaps, the fresher from 
their slumber. Who, when he turns to recall his first 
and fondest associations ; when he throws off, one by 
one, the layers of earth and stone which have grown and 
hardened over the records of the past ; who has not been 
surprised to discover how fresh and unimpaired those 
buried treasures rise again upon his heart? They have 
been lain up in the storehouse of Time ; they have not 
perished ; their very concealment has preserved them ! 
JVe reinoroe the lava, and the world of a gone day is be- 
Jbre us h 

The evening of the day on which Falkland had writ- 
ten the above letter was rude and stormy. The various 
streams with which the country abounded were swelled 
by late rains into an unwonted rapidity and breadth; and 
their voices blended with the rushing sound of the winds, 
and the distant roll of the thunder, which began at last 
sullenly to subside. The whole of the scene around 

L was of that savage yet sublime character, which 

suited well with the wrath of the aroused elements. 
Dark woods, large tracts of unenclosed heath, abrupt 
variations of hill and vale, and a dim and broken outline 
beyond of unmterrupted mountains, formed the great 
features of that romantic country. 
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It was filled with the recollections of his youth, and 
of the wild delight which he took then in the convulsions 
and varieties of nature, that Falkland roamed abroad 
that evening. The dim shadows of years, crowded with 
concealed events and corroding reflections, all gathered 
around his mind, and the gloom and tenipest of the night 
came over him like the sympathy of a triend. 

Repassed a group of terrified peasants; they were 
cowering under a tree. The oldest hid his head and 
shuddered; but the youngest looked steadily at the 
lightning which played at fitful intervals over the moun- 
tain stream that rushed rapidly by their feet. Falkland 
stood beside them unnoticed and silent, with folded arms 
and a scornful hp. To him, nature, heaven, earth had 
nothing for fear, and every thing for reflection. In 
youth, thought he (as he contrasted the fear felt at one 
period of life with the indifference at another), there are 
so many objects to divide and distract life, that we are 
scarcely sensible of the collected conviction that we 
live. We lose the sense of what is, by thinking rather 
of what is to be. But the old, who have no future to 
expect, are more vividly alive to the present, and they 
feel death more, because they have a more settled and 
perfect impression of existence. 

He left the group, ^nd went on alone by the margin 
of the winding and swelling stream. '* It is (said a cer- 
tain philosopher) in the conflicts of Nature that man 
most feels his littleness." Like all general maxims, this 
is only partially true. The mind, which takes its first 
ideas from perceptioui must take also its tone from the 
character of the objects perceived. In mingling our 
spirits with the great elements, we partake of their 
sublimity ; we awaken thought from the secret depths 
where it had lain concealed ; our feelings are too ex- 
cited to remain riveted to ourselves ; they blend with 
the mighty powers which are abroad ; and, as in the agi- 
'; 'tatioii of mien, the individual arouses from himself to &- 
come a part of the crowd, so in the convulsions of nature 
we are equally awakened from the littleness of self, to 
be lost in the grandeur of the conflict by which we are 
surrounded. 

Falkland still continued to track the stream ; it wound 
its way through Mandeville's grounds, and broadened at 
last into the Itdie which was so consecrated to his recol- 
lections. He paused at that spot for some moments 
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looking carelesssly over the wide expanse of waters, 
now dark as night, and now flashing into one mighty 
plain of fire beneath the coruscations of the lightning. 
Th'e clouds swept on in massy columns, dark and 
aspiring— veiling, while they rolled up to the great 
heavens, like the shadows of numan doubt. Oh ! weak, 
weak was that dogma of the philosopher! There is a 
pride in the storm which, according to his doctrine, 
would debase us ; a stirring music in its roar ; even a 
savage joy in its destruction : for we can exult in a de- 
fiance of its power, even while we share in its triumphs, 
in a consciousness of a superior spirit within us to that 
which is around. We can mock at the fury of the ele- 
ments, for they are less terrible than the passions of the 
heart ; at the devastations of the awful skies, for they 
are less desolating than the wrath of man ; at the con- 
vulsions of that surrounding nature which has no peril, 
no terror to the soul, which is more indestructible and 
eternal than itself. Falkland turned towards the house 
which contained his world ; and as the lightning revealed 
at intervals the white columns of the porch, and wrapped 
in sheets of fire, like a spectral throng, the tall and 
waving trees by which it was encircled, and then as 
suddenly ceased, and " the jaws of darkness" devoured 
up the scene ; he compared, with that bitter alchymy of 
feeling which resolves all' into one crucible of thought, 
those alternations of light and shadow to the histoiy of 
his own guilty love — ^that passion whose birth was of the 
womb of Night ; shrouded in darkness, surrounded by 
storms, and receiving only from the angry heavens a 
momentary brilliance, more terrible than its customary 
gloom. 

As he entered the saloon. Lady Margaret advanced 
towards him, "My dear Falkland," said she, "how 
i*ood it is in you to come in such a night ! We have 
■ been watching the skies till Emily grew terrified at the 
lightning; formerly it did not alarm her." And Lady 
Margaret turned, utterly unconscious of the reproach 
she had conveyed towards Emily. 

Did not Falkland's look turn also to that spot ? Lady 
Emily was sitting by the harp which Mrs. St. John ap- 
peared to be most seriously employed in tuning: her 
<tourttenance was bent downwards, and bummg beneath 
the blushes called forth by the gaze which she felt was 
upon her. 
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There was in Falkland's character a peculiar dislike 
to all outward display of less worldly emotions. He 
had none of the vanity most men have in conquest ; he 
would not have had any human being know that he 
was loved. He was right ! no altar should be so un- 
seen and inviolable as the human heart! He saw at 
once and relieved the embarrassment he had caused. 
With the remarkable fascination and grace of manner so 
peculiarly his own, he made his excuses to Lady Marga- 
ret for his disordered dress ; he charmed his uncle, T ..i 
Alphonso, with a quotation from Lopez de Vega ; he in- 
quired tenderly of Mrs. Dalton touching the health 
of her Italian greyhound; and then — ^nor till then — he 
ventured to approach Emily, and speak to heij in that 
soft tone, which, like a fairy language, is understood 
only by the person it addresses. Mrs. St. John rose and 
left the harp ; Falkland took her seat. He bent down to 
whisper Emily. His long hair touched her cheek : it was 
still wet with the night dew. She looked up as she .\.ii 
it, and met his gaze : better had it been to have , lost 
earth than to have drunk the soul's poison from that eye 
when it tempted to sin. ^ 

Mrs. St. John stood at some distance : Don Alphonso 
was speaking to her of his nephew, and of his hopes of 
ultimately gaining him to the cause of his mother's 
country. " See you not," ssud Mrs. St. John, and her 
colour went and came, " that while he has such attrac- 
tions to detain him, your hopes are in vain ]" " What 
mean you 1" replied the Spaniard ; but his eye had fol- 
lowed the direction she had given it, and the question 
came only from his lips. Mrs. St. John drew him to a 
still remoter comer of the room, and it was in the con- 
versation that then ensued between them that they 
agreed to unite for the purpose of separating Emily 
from her lover — " I to save my friend," said Mrs. St. 
John, and you your kinsman." Thus is it with human 
virtue — the fair show and the good deed without — one 
eternal motive of selfishness within. During the Spa- 
niard's visit at E , he had seen enough oj Fs^kland 

to perceive the great consequence he might, from his 
perfect knowledge of the Spanish language, from his 
singular powers, and above all, from his command ofj 
wealth, be to the cause of that party he himself had 
adopted. His aim, therefore, was now no longer con- 
fined to procuring Falkland's good-will and aid at home : 
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he boped to seeure his neraonal assUtanoe hi Spain; 
and he wUlingly ooincidea with Mn> SU John in detach* 
mg his nephew from a lie eo likety to detain him from 
tiiat eenrice to winch Alphonso wished he shonld be 
I^edged. 

MandeviUe had left E— — that morning: he euspected 
nothing of Emily's attachment. This, on his part, was 
)'>8s confidence than indifference. He was one of those 
persons who Imve no existence separate from their own: 
iiis' senses all turned inwards, they reproduced selfish- 
ness. Even the House of Commons was only an object 
of interest, because he imagined it a pari of hinh not he 
of U, He said, with the insect on the wheel, ^ Admire 
9ur rapidity.'' But did the defects of his character re* 
mo*/e Lady Emily's ^It t No ! and this, at times, was 
her bitterest conviction^ Whoever turns to these pages 
for an apology for sin will be mistaken. They contain 
^}ie burning records of its sufferings, its repentance, 
and its doom. If there be one crime in the history of 
woman worse than another it is adultery. It is, in fact, 
the only crime to which, inordinary hfe, she is exposed* 
Man has 'a thousand temptations to sin — woman has but -. 
Qne ; if she cannot resist it, she has no claim upon our < 
mercy. Tlie heavens are just! her own guiU is her 
punishment ! Should these pages, at this moment, meet the 
eyes of one who has become me centre of a circle of dis* 
praoe— die contaminator of her house— *the dishonourer of 
Der children, — no matter what the excuse for her crime->- 
no matter what the exchange of her station— in the veiy 
arms of her loves, in the veiy cincture of the' new ties 
which she has chosen,— I call upon-ber to answer me, if 
the fondest moments of rapture are free from humiliatidn, 
though they have forgotten remorse ; and if the passion 
itseu of her lover has not become no less the penalty than 
the recompense of her guUt 1 But at that hour of which 
I now write* there was neither in Emtly'a heart, nor in that 
of her seducer, any recollection of their sin. Those hearts 
were too full for tbouf^ht — they had foin^tten every thiu^ 
but each other. Their love was their creation : beyood, 
all was ni|;bfri'-efaaos--t]ioAinff ! 

Lax^ Maigaret approacfaea them. ^ Ton will sing tons, 
fimHyt to-n^t1 it is to long since we have heard yon \** 
It wae « rain -that Emily tried— her rdce faQed. ^e 
looked at Falkland, and could scareely restrain her tears* 
She bad nM yet learned the latest art which sin teaches m 

F 
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• 

"•Hii conaabniat ! *'* I will supply laAj Emily's place,' 
said Falkland. Hu yoice was calm Jand^ brow serene ; 
the world had left nothing for him to leaipi. ** Will yoo 
play the air/' he said to Mrs. St. Johi^^mat you g^ve te 
some nights ago? I will funiish the words/' Mta* St. John'? 
hand tremblei as she obeyed. 
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1. 

' Ah,|etai]ftT»wlilteyetweBi8y: 
Oor inpiqAT it dacsying : 
. > AiMlwotolie«iifVliicb,liitbelrgt«y 

' DeeMiber,foalia3rtiis. 

8. 
^ Ah.lftailove,wliileorauiflre 

TiiM hath DOC yet bereft m : 
. With yeara our wanner thoughrt entire; ' 
Tffl only ice ia left ml 

a 

Wem fly dM Ueak world's bitter air- 
A brighter home ahaH win os: 

And if oar bearti grow weary .QMiei 
W«*11 find a world within u. 

ifhey preaeb that MMion fiidei eaeb hear. 

That nooi^t will pall like pleasure : 
My bee, if Coire's so fkail a flower, 

Oh, haste to liive its treasure! 

6. 
Wait not the hoar, when all the mind 

ffiiaU tothe crowd be given ; 
For Unks which to the mitUon bind, 
' Shall flooAhe 0*0 tie riven. 

8ot let OS love while yet we may, 

Cor smnmer Is decaying ; 
And wo to hearts which, in their gray 
, DecMaber, go a Maying. 



Hie next day Bmily rose ill and fererish. Jh the 
absence <rf Falkland, ner mind always awoke to the 
fiiU sense of the gtodlt she had incmred. She had been 
6roii^ht op in fte strictest, even the most fastidioos 
IMaeiples; and her nature was so pm«, that merely to 
^ srppeared tike a chanfe in existence^ike an entrance 
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into some new and unknown world, from which she 
shrank back, in terror, to herself. 

Judge, then, if she easily habituated her mind to its 
present degradation. She sat, that morning, pale and 
listless : her book lay unopeh before her ; her eyes were 
fixed upoir ^e ground, heavy with suppressed tears. 
Mrs. St. John entered : no one else was in the room. 
She sat by her, and took her hand. Her countenance 
was scarcely less colourless than Emily's, but its ex- 
pression was more calm and composed. ^ It is not too 
late, Emily,^ she said: '*you have done much that you 
should repent — ^nothinf to render repentance unavailm^. 
Forgive me, if I speak to you on this subject. It is 
time — in a few days, your rate wiU be decided. I have 
looked on, though hitherto I have been silent : I have 
witnessed that eye when it dwelt upon you ; I have heard 
that voice when it spoke to your heart. None ever re- 
sisted their influence long: do you imagine that you 
«ire the first who have found the power? Pardon me, 
pardon me, I beseech you, my dearest friend, if I pain 
you. I have known you from your childhood, and I 
only '^b to preserve you spotless to your old age.'* 

Ernuy wept, without replying. Mrs. St. Jomi con- 
tinued to argue and expostulate. What is so wavering 
as passion? Wlien, at last, Mrs. St. John ceased, and 
Emily shed upon her bosom the hot tears of her anguish 
and repentance, she imagined that her resolution was 
taken, and that she could almost have vowed an eternal 
separation from her lover ; — Falkland came that evening, 
and she loved him more madly than before. 

Mrs. St. John was not in the saloon when Falkland 
entered. La^ Margaret was reading the well-known 

story of Lady T and the Dutchess of M , in which 

an agreement had. been made and kept,, that the one who 
died first should return once more to the "feiurvivor. As 
Lady Margaret spoke laughingly of the anecdote, Emily* 
who was watching Falkland's countenance, was struck 
with the dark aiTd sudden shade which feU over it. He 
moved in silence towards the window where Emily was 
sittioff. ^ Do you believe," she said, with a faint smile, 
** in me possibility of such an event 1" **'I l)elieve — 
though I reject— nothing r replied Falkland, "but I 
would give worlds for such a proof that death does not 
destroy.?' ** Surely," said Emily, " you do not deny 
that evidence of our immortality which we gather from 



the ScriptiureB^—ftre Aey not all that a voice from 'ib£ 
dead could be?** Falkland wae silent for a few momeiitfl: 
he did not seem to hear the queation; his e3res dwelt 
upon vaoancy; and when he at last ^ke, it iras 
rather in commune with himaelf than in anaw^ to 
her. *'I have watched,*' said he, in a low intetnal 
tone, ^'over the tomb; I have caUed,in the agony of 
my heart, unto her who slept beneath; I would have 
dusohed wy very tgd into a spell, could it have sum- 
.'moned before me K»r one, one moment, the being* who 
had once been the spirit of my life! I have been, as it 
were, mUraanc^d with Uie intensity of my own ac^uraticMi ; 
I have gaied upon the empty air, and worked upon my 
mind to fill it with imagimngs ; I have called aloud unto 
the winds, and tasked my soid to waken their ailenoe to 
reply. All was a waste — ^a stillness— «n iBfinitv--wttib 
out awandereroraieoioe! The dead answered me not, 
Wh«i I invoked them ; and in the vigils of the still night 
I looked from the rank grass and the moolderinff stones 
to the eternal heavens, as a man loc^ from decay to 
immortality! Oh! that awfhl magnific^ce of repose 
--tlmt living 8leep«-that breathing, yet unrevealing di- 
vinity, spread over those still WorUkrl To ikem also I 
poured my thoughts--^tct in a rMtper. I did not dare 
tohreathe aUmd the unhallowed anguirii of my mmd to 
the majesty of the unsvmpathizinff stars ! — ^In the vast 
order of creation— in the midst of the stupendous syn- 
tem of umversal life,-^my doubt and inquiry were mur- 
mured forth — a voUx crying mi ilu wildentesi^ itmdrttum* 
ingwithotU an eehovnannvered itnio vm^MTV 

The deep light of the summer moon shone over Falk- 
land's countenance, which Emily gazed on, as she listened, 
almost tremblingly, to bis wordls. His brow was knit and 
hueless, and the laige drops gathered slowly over it, as if 
wnine from the strained yet impotent tension of the 
thouffbts within. £miiy drew nearer to hint-- she laid her 
band upon his own. ^ Listen to me," she said : ^ if a 
herald from the grave could satisfy your doubt, / wodd 
^^y dk that I might return to youT ^'Beware," said 
Falkland, with an agitated but solemn voice : ^^the wordt 
nom so UgkUy spokm, may be rM[t8tered on Ingh.^^ ** Be 
it 90 1^ repliea Emily, firm, and she felt what she said. 
Her love penetrated beyond the tomb, and she would 
have forfeited all here for their union hereafter. 

^In n^ earliest youth," said Falkland, more calmly 
(ban he had yet sxH>ken, '' I found in the present and toe 
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past of this world eneugh to direct my attention to the fu- 
turity of another : if I did not credit all with the entbi*- 
siast, I had no sympathies with the scorner : t eat myself 
down* to examine and to reflect: I pored alike over the 

Ea^s of the philosopher and the theoWian ; I was neither 
amedby the subtleties, nor deterred by the contradic- 
tions of either. As men first ascertainea the geography 
of the earth by observing the signs of the heavens, I did 
homage to the Unknown God, and sought from that wor- 
ship to inquire into the reas6nine;s of mankind. I did 
not confine myself to books— all tnings breathing or in- 
animate constituted my study. From death itselfl endea- 
voured to extract its secret : and whole nights I have sat 
in the crowded asylums ot the dying, watching the last 
spark flutter and decay. Men die away a& in sleep, with- 
out effort, or struggle, or emotion. I have looked on then: 
countenances* a moment before death, and the serenity of 
repose was upon them, waxing only more deep as it ap- 
proached that slumber which is never broken : the breath 
grew gentler and gentler, till the lips it came from fell 
from each other, and all was hushed ;.the light had de- 
parted from the cloud, but the cloud itself, gray, cold, 
altered as it seemed, was as before. Thetf dM and made 
no sign. They had left the labyrinth without bequeath- 
ing us its clew. It is in vain that I have sent my spirit 
into the land of shadows— it has borne back no witness 
of its inquiiy. As Newton said of himself, * I picked up 
a few shells by the seashore, but the great ocean of tnitli 
lay undiscovered before me.' " 

There was a Igor pau§|. Lady Maigaret had sat 
down to chess with the Spaniard. No look was upon 
the lovers : their eyes met, and with that onejeknce the 
whole current of their thoughts was changed. The bk)od, 
which a moment before had left Falkland's cheek so co- 
lourless, rushed back to it aeain. The-love which had ac 
penetrated and pervaded nis whole system, and whick 
abstruser and colder reflection had just calmed, thrilled 
through his frame with redoubled power. A» if by an 
involuntaiy and mutual impulse, then* lips met : he tbteiv 
his arm around her;| he strained her to his bosom. 
^ Daik as my thoughts are," he whispered*. ^ evil as has 
been my life, will you not yet soolh the one, and guide the 
other ?— My Emily ! my love ! the Iken>en Uk ike iunrnfU- 
wms ocean of my heart — ^wiU yot& not be mine— mine 
only— Tvholly-^and for ever ?" She '* * " 
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dJA not turn from his embrace. Her cheek flushed as bb 
bceath stole over it, and her bosom heaved beneath the 
arm which encircled that empire so devoted to him. 
^ Speak one woid, one only word," he continued *o whis- 
per : *' will you not be mine ? Are you not mine 9,t faeait 
even at this moment ?" Her head sank upon his boeom. 
Those deep and eloquent eyes looked up to his through 
their dark la^et. ^1 wiU be yours," she murmured : ** I 
am at your mercy ; I have no loneer any exbtence but in 
you. My only fear is, that 1 shallceaBe to be worthy of 
your k)ve !" 

Falkland pressed his lips once more to her own : it 
was his own answer, and the l&st seal to their eon^>act. 
As they stood before the open lattice, the still and uneoa* 
acious moon lo^ed down upon that record of guilt. 
There was not a cloud in th^ heavens to dim her purity : 
the very winds of night had hushed themselves to her 
homage: all was silent but their hearts* They atood 
beneath the calm and holy skies, a guilty and devoted 
pair— a fearful contrast of the sin and turbulence of this 
ttiRiuiet earth to the passionless serenity of the eternal 
heaven. The same stars, that for thousands of unfa- 
thomed years had looked upon the changes of this nether 
woild, gleamed pale, and {mre, and steadfast upon their 
burning but transitory vow. In atfew years ^hat of the 
condemnation or the recorders of that tow would re- 
main t From other lips, on that spot, other oaths might 
be plighted ; new (dedges of unchangeable fidelity ex- 
changed; and, year after year,, in each succession of 
scene and time, the same s||f» will look from the mys- 
tery of their untracked and impenetrable hoMie, to mock, 
as now, with their immutabili^, the variatiixis and sha- 
dows of mankind ! . 

* • # • * M 

'^ 

FROM BRiSMUS FAIilXAMD, ESQ. TO tADY EMELOfS 

MAHDrnUiB. 

At lengtli then you are to be mine-->you have con-, 
seated to fiy with me* In three days we shall leave 
this ooimtry, and have no home— no world but in each 
other. We will go, my Emily, to those golden limds 
where Nature, the only companiqp we will snflBer, woos 
us, like a mother, to find our s^sylum in her breast; 
where the hreeses are languid berbeath tiie passion of the 
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v^uptuous skies ; and where the piiiple Ucht that in* 
vests all things, with its gl<Hry, is only less tender and 
consecrating than the spirit whicH we bring. Is theie 
not, my Einily« in the external nature which reigns over 
creation, and that human nature centred in ourselves^ 
some secret and undefinable intelligence and attraction 9 
Are not the impressions of the former as spells over the 
passions of the latter? and, in gazing upon the loveli- 
ness around us, do we not gather, as it were, and store 
within our hearts, an increase of the yearning and de- 
sire of love 1 What can we demand from earth but its so- 
litudes'—what from heav^i but its unpolluted air ? All 
th^t others would ask from either, we can find in our- 
selves. Wealth, lionour, happiness — every object of 
ambition or desire^ exist not for us without the circle of 
our arms ! But the bower that surrounds us shall not be 
unworthy of your beauty or our love. Amid the myr- 
tle, and the vine, and the valleys where the summer 
sleeps, and the rivers that murmur the memories and the 
legends of old ; amid the hills and the glossy glades, 
and the silver fountains, still all as beautiful as if the 
Nymph and Spirit yet held and decorated an earthly 
home ; amid these we will make the couch of our bri- 
dalfi, and the moon of Italian skies shall keep watch on 
our repose. 

Emily ! — Emily ! — ^how I love to repeat and to linger 
over that beautiful name ! If to see, to address, and 
more than all, to touch you, has been a rapture, what 
word can I find in the vocabulary of happiness to ex- 
press the realization of that hqpe which now bums 
within me*— to mingle our youth together into one 
stream, wheresoever it flows ; to respire the same breath; 
to be almost blended in the same existence; to grow, as it 
were, on one stem, and knit into a single life the feel- 
ings, the wishes, the being of both. 

To night I shall see you again ; let one day more in- 
tervene, and 1 cannot conclude the sentence ! As I 

have written, the tumultuous happiness of hope has conft 
ever me to confuse and overwhehn every thing else. At 
this moment my pulse riots with fever; the room swims 
before my eyes; every thing is indistinct and jsurring—na 
cimos of emotions, that happiness should ever nave 
such excess! 
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; When Emily receired and laid this letter to her beBiL 
she felt nothing in common with the spirit which it 
tnreathed. With that quick transition and inconstancy 
of feehnff so common in women, and which is as fre< 
quently their safety as their peril, her mind had already 
repented of the weakness of the last evening, and re- 
lapsed into the irresolution and bitterness of her former 
remorse. Never had there been in the human breast a 
stronger contest between conscience and passion; — if, 
indeed, the extreme softness (notwithstandingits power) 
of Emily's attachment could be called passion r it was 
rather a love that had refined by the increase of its own 
strength ; it contained nothing but the priifiary guilt of 
conceiving it, which that order of angds, whose nature u 
IffvCf would have sought to purify away. To see him, to 
live with him, to count the variations of his countenance 
and voice, to touch his hand at moments when wakings 
and watch over his slumbers when he slept— this was the 
essence of her wishes, and constituted the limit to her 
desires. Against the temptations of the present was 
opposed the whole history of the past. Her mind wan- 
dered from each to each, wavering and wretched, as^ the 
impulse of the moment impelled it. Hers was not, in- 
deed, a strong character ; her education and- habits had 
weakened, while they rendered more feminine and deli- 
cate, a nature originally too soft. Every recollection of 
former purity called to her with the loud voice of duty, 
as a warning from the great guilt she was about to in- 
cur ; and whenever she thought of her child — ^that centre 
of fond and sinless sensations, where once she had so 
wholly garnered up her heart— her feelings melted at 
once from the object which had so wildly held them 
riveted as by a spell, to dissolve and lose themselves in 
the great and sacred fountain of a mother's love. 

When Falkland came that evening, she* was sitting at a 
comer of the saloon, apparently occupied in reading, but 
her eyes were fixed upon her boy, whom Mrs. Stw John 
was endeavouring at the opposite end of the room to 
amuse. The child, who was fond of Falkland, came up 
to him as he entered : Falkland stooped to kiss him ; and 
Mrs. St. John said, in a low voice, which just reached his 
ear, ^* Judas, too, kissed before he betrayed." Falkland's 
colour changed : he feh the sting the words were intended 
to convey. On that child, now so innocently caressing 
him, he was indeed about to inflict a diisgrace and iiijujy 
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yifae most semiUe and irreaiedkble in be wmtt* But 
who ever indulges reflection in passion ? He banished 
the lenorae fironi bis mind as iiiitantaiieously as it arose ; 
and, seating^ himself by Emiljy en^avoured to ioBpire 
her with a portion of the joy and hope wbicb animated 
hinuelf. Mrs. St. John watched them with a jealous ahd 
amious eye : sbe had alieadr seen how useless had been 
her former attempt to arm Emily's conscience effectually 
against her lover ; but she resolved at least to renew thie 
impression she had then made. The danger was immi- 
nenly and any remedy must bf prompt ; and it was some- 
thing to protract, even if she could not finally break off, a 
union against which were arrayed all the ai»:ty feeling^ 
#f jealousy, as well as the better aflections of the friend. 
Emily's ere was already brightening beneath the words 
that Falkland whispered in her ear,' when Mrs. St. John 
approached her. She placed herself on a chair beside 
them^ and, unmindful of Falkland's bent and angry brow, 
attenapted to create a general and commonplace conver- 
sation. Ladv Maigaret had invited two or three people 
in the neighbourhood ; and when these come in, music 
and cards were resorted to immediately, with that Eng- 
lish politessef which takes the earliest opportunity to 
show that the conversation of our friends is the last thing 
for which we have invited them. But Mrs. St. John 
never left the lovers-; and at laM^ when Falkland, in de- 
spair at her obstinacy, arose to join the card table, she 
said, ^ Pray, Mr. FalKland, were you not intimate at one 
time with ***♦, who eloped with Lady *** ?" •* 1 knew 
liim but slightly," said Falkland ; ana then added, with a 
sneer, ''the only times I ever met him were at your 
hoiKe." Mrs. St. John, without noticing the sarcasm, con- 
tinued : — ** What an unfortunnte affair that proved ! They 
were very much attached to one another in early life— -the 
OfUy excuse, perhaps, ibr a woman's breaking her subse- 
quent vows. They eloped. The remainder of their his- 
tory is briefly told : it is that of all who forfeit eveiy 
thing for passion, and forget that of eveiy thin^ it Is the 
briefest In duration. He who had sacriticed his honour 
for her, sacrificed her also as lirhUy for another. She 
could not bear bis infidelity ; but how could she reproach 
him ? In the very aot of yielding to, she had become un- 
worthy of, his love. She did not reproach him~«he died 
«f a broken heart ! I saw her just before her death, for 1 
was distantly related to her, and I could not forsake her 
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utteriy even in ber sm. She then spcke to me only of the 
child by her former marriaffey whom she had len in the 
.years when it most needed l»er care: she questioned me 
•f its health — its education — ^its veiy |^rowth : the mi- 
nutest tfaiofi^ was not beneath her inquiir. His tidii^ 
were all that brouebt back to her mind ' the redolence of 
joy and spring.' I brought that child to her one day : he 
at least bad never foigotten her. How bitterly botb wept 
when they were separated ! and she^-poor, poor Ellen^ 
an hour after their separation was no more!" Theie was 
a pause for a few minutes. Emily was deeply affected. 
Mrs. St. John had anticipated the effect she had pro- 
duced, and concerted the method to increase it " it is 
singular/' she resumed* "that the evening before her 
elopement, some verses were sent to her anonytaaoushr — I 
do, not think, £rai]y, that you have ever seen tnem. 
Sffall I sing them to you now V* and without waiting for • 
reply, she placed herself at the piano ; and with a low but 
sweet voice, greatly aided in effect by the extreme feeling 
of her manner, she sang the following verses :— • 



TO***, 



And wilt tboB leave tiat bapff hoax. 
Where oiice U waeeo sweet lalfoe t 

Ah ! Uiink, before tiioa aeek'st to ixwd, 
What lafler ebelta* guUt can give i 

e. 

Tlie Bind may rove, aod Hill regain 
With ■potleH wiOB her wonted rest; 

Bat home, once loet, ie ne'er again 
Reetored to Woman's erring breast! 

3. 

If waoderiag O'er a world of flowers, 

The heart at tisBes would ask repose; 
But thou wotridst lose the only bowers 
* Of rest amid a world of woes. 

4. 
Beeallthy youth's unsullied vow— 

The past whieh on thee smiled so fair ; . 
Then turn fr«n tfaenoe to picture now 

The frowns thy future nite must wear ! 

5. 
No hotar, no hope, can bring relief 

To her who hides a blighted name ; 
For hearts unbow'd by stiirmiest gruf 

Will break benetth one breeze eC ihimef 
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6. 
And wben tby obild's deierted yeanr 

Amid 1iife'0 early woes are thrown, 
Shan menial iMaoina sooth the tean 

That ihonld be .abed on thine alooe ? 

7. 
When on thy name Ua Upa ahall caH, 

(That tender name, the earfleat taught t) 
Thon wonldat not Shame and Bin were all 

The memoriea linlcM aioond ita thought ? 

. . 8. 

' If BlekneM hannt Ua inlknt bed, 

Ah ! wlut coold then replace thy care? 
CScmId hireling stepa aa genUy tread 

Aa if a motter'a abul waa there 1 

9. 
Ehough ! 'tla now too late to ahan 

The bitter draught thyaetf wouldft iUl ; 
The latest Ihik is not undone ;— 

Thy bark hi in the haven stUI. 

10. 
If doom'd to grief through life thou art^ 

'Tis thine at least unstained to die ! 
Oh ! better brealEtat onee thy heart, 

Than rend at from ita holiest tie! 

It were vain to attempt describing Emily's feeiiag^ 
when the song ceased. The seene floated before her 
eves indistinct and dark. The violence of the emotions 
sne attempted to conceal pressed upon her almost to 
choking. She rose, looked at Falkland with one look 
of such angnish and despair that it froze his very heart, 
and left the room without uttering a word. A moment 
more— they heard a noise— a fall. They rushed out- 
Emily was stretched on the ground, apparently lifelens. 
ShetMdhrokenabhodtessdf 
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BOOK IV. 



WtOM mUk ST. JOHK 
TO ERASimS VALKLANDy B8Q. 

At last I can gire a more favourable ansvirer to yom 
letters. Emily is now f¥ite out of danger. Since the 
day you forced your;seu, with such a disinterested re- 
gard for her health and reputation, into her room,, she 
grew, (no thanks to your forbearance,) gradually better. 
I trust that she will be able to see you in a few days. I 
hope this the more, because she now feels and decides 
that it win be for t^ last time. You kare, it is true, in- 
jured her happiness for life : her yiiiue, thank Heaven, 
is yet spared ; and though you have made her wretched, 
you will never, I trust, succeed in making her despised. 

You ask me, wiUi some menacing and more coo^aiati 
why 1 am so bitter against you. I will tell yoo. I not 
only know Emily, and feel confident, from that know, 
ledge, that nothing can recompense her foir the reproadi- 
es of conscience, but I know yaUp and am convinced that 
you are the last man to reader her happy. I set aaidet 
for the moment, all rules of religion ana morality in ge^ 
neral, and speak to you, (to use the cant and abused 
phrase,) '* without prejuoice,'' as to the particular in- 
stance. Efbly's nature is soft and susceptible, yours 
fickle and wayward in the extreme. The smallest 
change or caprice in you, which would not be noticed 
by a mind less delicate, would wound her to the heart* 
You know that the veiy softness of -character arises from 
its want of strength. Consider, for a moment, if she 
could hear the humiliation and disgrace which visit so 
heavily the offences of an English wife f She has been 
brouffht up in the strictest notions of morality ; and, in a 
mind not naturally strong, nothing can efface the ftrs^ 
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impressions of education. She is not— >indeed she is 
not — fit for a life of sorrow or degradation. In another 
character, another line of conduct might be desirable ; 
but with regard to her^ pause, Falkland, I beseech you, 
before you attempt again to destroy her for ever. J 
have said all. Farewell. 

Your, and, above all* £mily's friend, 

J. S. 

FROM ERASMUS FALKLAND, ESQ. TO LADY 
EMILV MANDEVILLE. 

You will see me, Emily, now that you are recovered 
sufficiently to do so, without danger. 1 do not ask this 
as a favour. If my love has deserved any thing from 
yours, if past recollections give me any claim over you, 
if my nature has not forfeited the spell which it formerly 
possessed upon your own, I demand it as a right. 

The bearer waits for your answer. 

^ E.F. 



FROM LADY EMILY MAMDEVILLB TO ERASMUS 

FALKLAND, ESQ. 

See you, Falkland ! can you doubt it ? Can you think 
for a moment that your commands can ever cease to 
become a law to mel Come here whenever you please. 
If, during my illness, thev have prevented it, it was 
without my knowledge, f await you; but I own that 
this interview will be the last, if I can claim any thing 
from your mercy. 

Emilt Mandeville. 



FROM ERASMUS FALKLAND, ESQ. TO LADY 
EMILY MANDEVILLE. 

I HAVE seen you^ Emily, and for the last time ! My 
eyes are dry — my hand doer not tremble. I live, 
move, breathe as before-^and yet I have seen you for 
the last time ! You told me — even while you leaned on 
niy bosom, even while your lip pressed mine-^you told 
me (and I saw your sincerity ) to spare you, and to see 

G 
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joa BO more. You told me you had no longer any will, 
any fate of yoor own ; tiiat you would, if I stdl oontinaed 
io deaiie it, leave friends, home, honour, for me ; but joa 
did not di8gui»4e from me that you would, in so doing, 
leave happiness idso* You did not conceal from me 
that I was not sufficient to constitute all your world : 
you threw yourself, as- you had done once before, upon 
what you called my generosity: you did not deceive 
jTOurself then ; you have not deceived yourself now. In 
two we^M I shall leave England, probahly for ever. I 
have another country still more dear to me, from its 
afflictions and humiliation. Public ties differ but little 
in their natiure from jinnwaie ; and Uiis confession of me- 
ferenoe oi what is debased to what is exalted, will be 
an answer to Mrs. St. John's asuertion, that we cannot 
love in disgrace ae we can in honour. Enough of this. 
Ip the choice, my poor Emily, that you have made, I 
cannot reproach you. You have done wis^y, rightly, 
virtuously. You said that this separation must rest 
rather with me than with yourself; that you would be 
mine the moment I demanded it. I will not now or ever 
accept this promise. No one, much less one whom I 
love so intensely, so truly as 1 do you, shall ever receive 
disgrace at my hands, unless she can feel that that dis- 
grace would be dearer to her than glory elsewhere ; that 
the simple fate of being mine was not so much a recom- 
pense as a reward ; and that, iii spite of worldly depre- 
ciation and shame, it would constitute and concentrate 
all her visions of happiness and pride. I am now goings 
to bid you farewell. May you — I say this disinterest- 
edly, and from my heart — ^may you very soon forget how 
much you have loved and yet love me ! For this pur- 
pose, you cannot have ^ better companion than Mrs. St. 
John. Her opinion of me is loudly expressed, and pro- 
bably true ; at all events, you will do wisely to believe 
it^ You will hear me attacked and reproached by many. 
I do not deny the charges ; you know best what I have 
deserved from you. God bless you, Emily. Wherever 
I go, I shall never cease to love you as I ao now. May 
you be happy in your child, and in your conscience. 
Once more, God bless you, and farewell! 

Erasmus Falkland. 
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FROM L4DY EMIL¥ MANIIBVILLK TO 
mSLABWVS FALKLAim, BBO* 

O Falkland ! you have conquered ! I am 3roun«»-> 
youn only-'-'aDhollv and for ever. When your letter came, 
my hand tremUed so, that I could not open it for aeversd 
mmutes; and when 1 did, I felt as if the veiy earth had 
passed from my feet. You were going from your 
country; you were ahout to be lost tome fiwr ever. I 
could restrain myself nolongen; all my virtue, my prid6, 
forsook me at once. Yes, yes, you are indeed my world. 
I will fly with you any where— every where. Nothing 
can be dreadful, but not seeing you ; I would be a ser- 
vant-— a slave — ^a dog, as long as I could be with yon ; 
hear one tone of your voice, catch one glance of your 
eye. T scarcely see the paper before me, my thoughts 
are so straggling and confused. Write to me one word, 
Falkland— one word, and I will lay it to my heart, and 
be happy. 

FROM ERASMTTS FALKLAND TO LADY EMILY 

MANDEVILLE. 



Hotelf London. 



I HASTEN to you, Emily — my own and only love. Your 
letter has restored me to life. To-morrow we shall meet. 

£. F* 

It was with mingled feelings, alloyed and imbittered, 
in spite of the burning hope which predominated over 

all, that Falkland returned to E . He knew that he 

was near the completion of his most ardent wishes ; that 
he was within the grasp of a prize^ which included all the 
thousand objects of ambition, inib which, among other 
men, the desires are divided : the only dreams he had 
ventured to form for years, were about to kindle into life. 
He had everv reason to be bamy ^-^uch. is the incon- 
sistency of human nature, that he was almost wretched. 
The morbid melancholy habitual to him threw its 
colourings over every emotion and idea. He knew the 
character of the woman whose affections he had seduced; 
and he ttemhled to think of the doom to which he was 
about to condemn her. With this, there eame over his 
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mind a long train df dark and remorseftd recollections. 
Enuly was not the only one whose destruc^n he had 
prepared. All who had loved him, he had repayed with 
ruin ; and one — the first — ^the fairest — and the most loved, 
with death. 

That last remembrance, more bitterly than all, pos- 
sessed him. It win be recollected that Falkland, in the 
letters which began this work, speaking of the ties he 
had formed after the loss of his first love, says, that it 
was the senses, not the affections, that were engaged. 
Never, indeed, since her death, till he met Emily, had 
his heart been unfaithful to her. memory. Alas ! none but 
those who have cherisheci in their souls an image of the 
dead ; who have watched over it for long and bitter years 
in secrecy and gloom ; who have felt that it was to them 
as a holy and fairy spot which no eye but theirs could 
profane ; who have filled all things with recollections as 
with a spell, and made the universe one wide mausoleum 
of the lost — ^none but those can understand the myste- 
ries of that regret which is shed over every after passion, 
though it be more burning and intense ; — that sense of 
jsacrilege with which we fill up the haunted reeesses of 
the spirit with a new and living idol, and perpetuate the 
last act of infidelity to that buried love, which the 
heavens that now receive her, the earth where we beheld 
her, tell us, with the unnumbered voices of Nature, to 
worship with tlie incense of our faith. 

His carriage stopped at the lodg^. The womaA who 
opened the gates e^vehim the following note : — 

^Mr. MandeFille is returned; I almost fear that he sus- 
pects our attachment. Julia says, that if you come again 
to &— — , she will inform him. I dare not, dearest Falk- 
land, see j^ou here. What is to be done ? I am very ill 
and feverish : my brain bums So, that I cian think, feel, 
remember nothing, but the one thouebt, feeling, and re- 
membrance ; that through shame, and despite of ^ilt, in 
life, and till death I am yours. '<£. M.*' 

As Falkland read this note, his extreme and engrossii^ 
Jove for Emily doubled with each word : an instant be- 
fore, ahd the certainty of seeins her had suffered his mind 
to be divided into a thousand objects ; now, doubt united 
them once more into one. 

He altered his route to L ■ , and despatched from 
thence a short note to Emily, imploring her to meet him 
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that evening bj the lake, in T)rder to arrange tlieir ultimate 
fi^ht Her answer was biief, and blotted with her tears i 
but it was assent. 

During the whole of that day^at least from the UKunent 
she received Falkland's letter, Emily was scarcely sensi- 
ble of a single idea : she sat still and motionless^ gazing 
on Tacancvy and seeing nothing i^ithin her mind, or in the 
ol^ects which surrounded her, but one dreary blank* 
Sense, thought, feeling, even remorse, were congealed and 
frozen ; and the tides of emotion were still, hu they were 
ice I 

As Falkland's servant had waited without to deliver the 
note to Emily, Mrs. St. John had observed bim : her alarm 
and surprise only served to quicken her presence of mind* 
She intercepted Emily's answer under pretence of giving 
it herself to Falkland s servant. She read it, and her re- 
solution was formed. Alter carefully reseating and deli- 
vering it to the servant, she went at once to Mr. Mande« 
ville, and revealed Lady Emily's attachment to Falkland. 
In this act of treacheiy, she was solely instigated by her 
passions ; and when Mandeville, roused from his wonted 
apathy to a paroxysm of indignation, thanked her a^ain 
and again for the generositv of friendship which he ima* 
Joined was all that actuated her communication, he dreamed 
not of the fierce and ungovernable jealousy which envied 
the very disgrace that her confession was intended to award. 
Well said the French enthusiast, *'tbat the heart, the 
most serene to appearance, resembles that calm and glassy 
fountain which cherishes the monster pf the Nile m the 
bosom of its waters." Whatever reward Mrs. St. John 
proposed to herself in this action, verily she has had the 
recompense that w as her due. Those consequences of her 
treachery, which I hasten td relate, have ceased to others 
— to her they remain. Amid the pleasures of dissipation* 
one reflection has rankled at her mind ; one daik cloud 
Uas rested between the sunshine and her soul : like the 
murderer in Shakspeare, the revel where she fled for for- 
jjetfulne&s has teenies ' to her with the spectres of remem* 
brance. O thou untameable conscience ! thou that never 
flatterest— thou that wat chest over the human heart never to 
slumber or to sleep— it is thou that takest from us the pre- 
sent, barrest to us the future, andknittest the eternal chain 
that binds us to the rock and the vulture of the past ! 
t The evening came on still and dark ; a breathless and 
heavy oppression seemed gathered over the air ; the full 

G2 
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laige clouds lay without motion in the dull sky, from be- 
tween which, at long and scattered intervals, the wan stars 
looked out ; a double shadow seemed to invest the grouped 
and gloomy trees that stood unwavin^ in the. melan- 
choly horizon. The waters of the lake lay heavy and un- 
agitated, as the sleep of death ; and the broken ilflections 
01 the abrupt and winding banks rested upon their bor 
soms, like tne dream-like remembrance of a^rmer exist- 
ence. 

The hour of the appointment was arrived : Falkland 
stood by the spot, gazing upon the lake before him ; bis 
cheek was flushed, his hand was parched and diy with 
the consuming fire within him. His pulse beat thick and 
rapidly : the demon of evil passi(in<: was upon his soul. 
He stood so lost in his own reflectimts, that he did not for 
some moments perceive the fond and tearful eve which 
was fixed upon nim : on that brow and lip, thought seemed 
always so beautiful, so divine, that to disturb its repose 
was like a profanation of something holy ; and though 
Emily came towards him with a light and hurried step} 
she paused involuntarily to gaze upon that noble 
countenance which realized ner earliest visions of 
the beauty and majesty of love. He turned slowly, 
and perceived, her ; he came to her with his own pecu- 
liar smile ; he drew her to his bosom in silenee ; he 
pressed his lips to her forehead : she leaned upon bis 
bosom, and forgot all but him. Oh ! if there be one feel- 
ing which makes Love, even guilty Love, a ^od, it is the 
knowledge that in the midst of this breathmg world he 
reigns aloof and alone ; and that those who are occu-' 
pied with his worship know nothing of the pettiness, the 
strife, the bustle which pollute and agitate the ordinary 
inhabitants of earth ! W hat was now to them, as they 
stood alone in the deep stillness of nature, eveiy thine 
that had engrossed them before thev had met and loved? 
Even in her, the recollections of guilt and grief subsided : 
she was only sensible of one thought — ^the presence of the 
being who stood beside her, 

' That ocean to the riven of ber aoul. 

They sat down beneath an oak : Falkland stooped to kiss 
the cold and pale cheek that still rested upon his breast. 
His kisses were like lava : the turbulent and stormy ele- 
ments of sin and desire were aroused even to madness 
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withiD him. He clasped her still nearer (o his bosom : her 
lips answered to his own : Hhejr caueht perhaps somediine^ 
of the spirit which they reeeired : her eyes were halt' 
closed ; the bosom heaved wildly that was pressed to his 
beating and burning he^rt. The skies grew darker and 
darker as the nigbt stole over them : one low roll of thun- 
der broke upon the curtained and heavy dAV'^they did not 
hear it ; and jet it was the knell of peace — ^virtue — hope 
— lost, lost for ever to their souls ! 



They separated as they had never done before. In 
Emily's bosom there was a dreary void — a vast blank — 
over which there went a Jow, deep voice like a Spirit's — 
a sound indistinct and stranee, that spoke a language she 
knew not ; but felt that it told of wo--guilt— doom. Her 
senses were stunned: the vitality other feelines was 
numbed*and torpid : the first herald of despair is msensi- 
bility. " To-morrow, then," said Falkland — and his 
voice for the first time seemed strange and harsh to her — 
"we will fly hence for ever: meet me at daybreak — the 
carriage shall be in attendance— we cannot now unite too 
soon — ^would that at this very moment we were pre- 

Eared I" — ^*' To-morrow I" repeated Emily, " at aay* 
reak!^ and as she clung to him, h^ felt her shudder; 
< " to-morrow — aye — to-morrow !— ^" one kiss — one embrace ^ 
— ^ne word,^r€»c//— and they parted. 

Falkland returned to L : a^looray foreboding rested 

upon his mind: that dim and indescribable fear, which no 
earthly or human cause can explain — ^that shrinking within 
self — that vague terror of the future — that grappling, as it 
were, with some unknown shade — ^that wandering of the 
spirit — whither? — that cold, cold creeping dread — of 
what ? As he entered the house, he met his confidential 
servant. He eave him orders respecting the flight of the 
morrow, and then retired into the chamber where he slept. 
It was an antique and large room : the wainscot was of 
oak ; and ,one broad and high window looked over the 
expanse of countiy which stretched beneath. He sat him- 
self by the casement in silence — be opened it : the dull 
air came over bis forehead, not with a sense of freshness 
but, like the parching atmosphere of the East, chaiged 
with a weight and fever that sank heavy into his soul. 
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He turned :•— he thuew himself upob the hedy and pieced 
his hands over his lace. His thoughts were scatteied into 
a thousand indistinct forms, but over all, there was one 
rapturous , remembrance ; and that was that the morrow 
was to unite him for ever to her whose possession had only 
rendered her more dear. Meanwhile, the hours tolled 
on ; and as he lay thus silent and still, the clock of the 
distant church struck with a distinct aind solemn souni 
upon his ear. It was the halfJiour afler midn%ht At 
that moment an icy thrill ran, slow and curdling, tfarougli 
his veins. His heart, as if with a presentiment of wbi 
was to follow, beat violently, and then stopped ; life itself 
seemed ebbing away ; cold drops stood upon his forehead: 
his eyelids trembled, and the balls reeled and elazed^like 
thpse of a dying man ; a deadly fear gathered over him, 
so that his flesh quivered, and every hair on bis bead 
seemed instinct with a separate life : the very marrow of 
his bones crept, and his blood waxed thick and thick, 
as if stagnating into an ebbless and frozen substance. He 
started in a wild and unutterable terror. There stood, 
at the far end of the room, a dim and thin shape, like 
moonlight, without outline or form ; still, and indiatinct,and 
shadowy. He gazed on, speechless and motionless ; bb 
faculties and senses seemed locked in an unnatural traBce. 
By decrees the shape became clearer and clearer to his fixed 
and dilating eye. He saw, as through a floating and mist- 
like veil, uie features of Emily; out bow chared!— 
.sunken and hueless, and set in c(eath. The dropping lip. 
from which there seemed to trickle a deep red stain like 
blood ; the lead- like and lifeless eye ; the calm, awfuK 
mysterious repose which broods over the face of the dead ; 
-•-^all grew, as it were, from the hazy cloud that encircled 
them Tor one, one brief, agonizing moment, and then as 
suddenly faded away. The spell passed from bis senses. 
He sprang from the bed with a loud cry. All was quiet! 
There was not a trace of what he had witnessed. The 
feeble light of the skies rested upon the spot wheie the 
apparition had stood ; upon that spot he sto' d also. He 
stamped upon the floor — it was firm beneath his footing. 
He passed his hands over his body — he was awake---lie 
was unchanged : earth, air, heaven, were around him as 
before. What bad thus gone over his soul to awe and 
overcome it to such weakness ? To these questions his 
reason could return no answer. Bold by nature and skep- 
t^r^l by philosophy, his mind gradually recovered its on- 
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ginal tone : he did not give way to conjecture ; he en- 
deavoured to discard it : he souent by natural causes to 
account for the apparition he had seen or imagined ; and 
as he felt the blctod again circulating in its accustomed 
courses, and the ni^ht air coming chiJl over his feverish 
frame, he smiled with a stem and scornful bitterness at 
the terror which had so shaken, and the fancy which had 
so deluded, his mind. 

Are there not *• more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in our philosophy ?" A spirit may hover in 
the air that we breathe : the depth of our most sacred 
solitudes may be peopled by the invisible : our up-risings 
and our down-sittings may be marked by a witness from 
the pave. In our walks the dead may be behind us ; in 
our banquets they may sit at the board ; and the chill 
breath of the night wind that stirs the curtains of our bed 
may bear a message our senses receive not, from lips that 
once have pressed kisses on our own ! Why is it that at 
moments there creeps over us an awe, a terror, overpow- 
ering but undefined ? Why is it that we shudder without 
a cause, and feel the warm life-blood stand still in its 
courses ? Art the dead so near ? Do unearthly wings 
touch us as they flit around ? Has our soul any intercourse 
which the body shares not, though it feels, with the su- 
pernatural world — mysterious revealings — unimaginable 
communion — a language of dread and power, shaking to 
its centre the fleshy barrier that divides the spirit irom 
its race ? 

How fearful Is the very life which we hold ! We have 
our being beneath a cloud, and are a marvel even to our- 
selves. There is not a single thought which has its affixed 
limits. Like circles in the water, our researches weaken 
as they extend, and vanish at last into the immeasurable 
and unfathomable space of the vast unknown. We are 
like children in the dark ; we tremble in a shadowy and 
terrible void, peopled with our fancies ! Life is our real 
night, and the first gleam of the morning, which brings 
us certainty, is death. i^ 

Falkland sat the remainder of that night by the win- 
dow, watching the clouds become gray as the dawn rose, 
and its earliest breeze awoke. He heard the trampling 
of the horses beneath : he drew his clodc around him* 
and descended. It was on a turning of the road beyond 
the lodge that he directed the carriage to wait, and he 
then proceeded to the place appointed* Emily was not 



yet there. '^ He walked to and fro with an agitated anc 
hurried step. The impression of the night had in i 
great measure heen effaced from his mind* and he gare 
himself lup without reserve to the warm and mngum 
hopes wmeh he had so much reason to conceive Ei 
thought, too, at moments, of those bright aliniate& 
beneath which he designed their asylum, where the vei) 
air is music, .and the light is like the colourings of love; 
and he associated the sighs of a mutual rapture with the 
fragrance of myrtles, and the breath of a Tuscan heaveo. 
Time glided oru The hour was long past, yet EmflT 
came not ! The sun rose, and Falkland turned in dart 
and angry discontent from its beams. With every mo 
ment his impatience increased, and at last he could re- 
strain himself no longej. He proceeded towards the 
house. He stood for some time at a distance ; but a: 
^01 seemed still huslied in repose, he drew nearer anc 
Dearer till he reached the door. To his astpnishment, 1{ 
was open. He saw forms passing rapidly throv^h tbe 
hall : ne heard a confused and indii^mct murmur. M 
lengthy he caught a glimpse of Mrs. St. John. He could 
command himself no more«^ He sprang forward»- 
entered the door—the hall'--and caught her by a part o^ 
her dress. He could not speak, but his countenance said 
all which his lips refused. Mrs. St. John burst into teas 
when she saw him. "Good Godf diie said, ^* why are 

you here I Is it possible you have not yet learned f 

Her voice failed her. Falkland had by this time reeovesed 
himself. He turned to the servants who gathered around 
him. *' Speak,'' he said, calmly, " what has occurredr 
" My lady — my lady !" burst at once from several tongues. 
<' What of her r' said Falkland, with a blanehed cheek, 
but unchanging voice. There was a pause. At thai 
instant, a man, whom Falkland recognised as the pbr- 
sician of the neighbourhood, passed at the opposite end 
of the hall. A Ught, i scorching and intolenble light 
broke upon him. "She is dyings— she is dead, per 
haps," he sy d, in a low, sepulchral tone, taming hk eye 
around till n had rested upon every one present. Jfoi 
mu answered. He paused a moment, as if stunned by a 
sudden shock, and then sprang up the stairs. He passed 
the boudoir, and entered the room where Emily slept 
The shutters were only partiallv dosed: a faint li^ 
bi^ke through and rested on the bed ; beside it beat twc 
women. Tbem he neither heeded ny saw. He dsevi 
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asMe the curtains. He beheld the same as he had seen 
it in hifi vision of the night befbre-^the changed and life- 
less countenance of Emily MandeviUe ! That face, still 
so tenderly beautiful, was partially turned towards him. 
Some daik stains upon the lip and neck told how she 
had died— the blood-vessd she had broken before had 
burst again. The bland and soft eyes, which for him 
never had but one eiqpression, were closed ;. and the long 
and disheyelled tresses hW hid, while they contrasted, 
that bosom, which had but the night before first learned 
to thriU beneath his own. Happier in her fate than she 
deserved, she passed from this bitter life ere the punish- 
ment of her ffuilt had begun. She was not doomed to 
wither beneatn the blight of shame, nor the coldness of 
estranged affection. From him, whom she had so wor- 
shipped, she was not condemned to bear wrong nor 
change. She died while his passion was yet in its 
spring — before a blossom, a leaf had faded; and she 
dank to repose while his kiss was yet warm upon her 
lip, and her last breath almost mingled with his sigh. 
For the woman who has erred, life has no exchange for 
such a death. Falkland stood mate and motionless ; not 
one word of grief or horror escaped his lips. At length 
he bent down. He took the hand which lay outside the 
bed ; he pressed it; it readied not to the pressure, but fell* 
cold and heavy from his own. He put his cheek to her 
lips ; not the faintest breath came from them ; and then 
for the first time a change passed over his countenance. 
He pressed upon those lips one long and last kiss, and 
without word, or sign, or tear, he turned from the cham- 
ber. Two hours afterward, he was found senseless 
upon the ground : it was upon the spot where he had met 
Emily the night before. 

For weeks he knew nothing of this earth — ^he was en- 
compassed with the spectres of a terrible dream. All 
was confusion, darkness, horror — a series and a change of 
torture ! At one time he was hurried through the heavens 
in the womb of a 6ery star, girt above and below and 
around with unextinguishable but unconsuming flames. 
WhereVer he trod, as he wandered through his wast and 
blazing prison, the molten fire was his footing, and the 
breath of fire was his air. Flowers, and trees, and hills 
were in that world as in ours, but wrought from one lurid 
and intolerable light ; and, scattered around, rose gigantic 
palaces and domes of the living flame, like the man^ons 
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•f the city of Hell. With eveiy moment there passed 
to and fro shadowy forms, on whose countenances wa- 
engraven unutterable anguish ; but not a shriek, not a 
groan run^ through the red air ; for the doomed, who fed 
and inhabited the flames, were forbidden the consolatioD 
of voice. Above there sat, fixed and black, a solid and 
Impenetrable cloud — ^Night frozen into substance! and 
from the midst there hung a banner of a pale and slckJj 
&me, on which was written "For ever." A river 
rashed rapidly beside him. He stooped to slake the 
agony of his thirst — the, waves were waves of fire J and. 
as he started from the burning draught, be loE^d to 
^riek aloud, and could not ! Then he cast his dfespai^ 
ing eyes above for mercy, and saw on the livid and 
motionless banner ** For ever." 

A change came o*er the spirit of his dream. 

He was suddenly borne upon the winds and storms to the 
oceans of an eteitial winter. He fell stunned and unstnig- 

fling upon the ebbless and sluggish waves. Slowly ani 
eavily they rose over him as he sank : then came the 
lengthened and sufifocatiog torture of thai drowniog 
death — the impotent and convulsive contest with the 
closing waters — the gui^le, the choking, the bursting of 
the pent breath,— the flutter of the heart, its agony, and 
its stillness ! He recovered. He was a thousand fathoms 
beneath the sea, chained to a rock round which the 
heavy waters rose as a wall. He felt his own flesh rot 
and decay, perishing from his limbs piece by piece ; and 
he saw the coral banks, which it requires a thousand a^ 
to form, rise slowly from their slimy bed, and spread, atom 
by atom, till they became a shelter for the leviathan: 
their growth was his only record of eternity ; and ever 
and ever, around and above him, came vast and mis- 
shapen things — the wonders of the secret deeps ; and the 
sea serpent, the huge chimaera of the north, made its 
resting-place by his side, glaring upon him with a livid 
and death-like^ eye, wan, yet burning as an expiring sun. 
But over all, in every change, in eveir moment <m that 
immortality, there was present one pale and motionless 
countenance, never turnmg from his own. The fiends of 
hell, the monsters of the bidden ocean, had no horror so 
awful as the human face of the dead whom he had loved! 
The word of his sentence was gone forth. Alike 
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ifannigh that delirium and its more fearful awakening, 
thiougfa the past, tfarough ihe future, through the vigils ot 
the joyless day, and the broken dreams of the night, 
there was a charm upon his soul — a hell within himself; 
and the curse of his sentence was— nez'fr io forget! 

"When Lady Emily returned home on that guilty and 
eventful night, she stole at once to her room : she dis- 
missed her servant, and threw herself upon the ground 
in that deep despair which on thie earth can never again 
know hope. She lay there wi^out the power to weep, 
or the courage to pray— how long, she knew not. Like 
the period ^before creation, her mind was a chaos of jarr- 
ing elements, and knew neither the method of reflection 
nor the division of time. 

As she rose, she heard a slight knock at the door, and 
her husband entered. Her heart misgave her; and 
when she saw him close the door carefully before he 
approached her, she felt as if she could have sunk into 
the earth, alike from her internal shame, and her fear of 
its detection. 

Mr. Mandevilla was a weak, commonplece eharacter ; 
indiflferent in ordinary matters, but, like most imbecile 
minds, violent and furious when aroused. ^ Is this. 
Madam, addressed to you?'' he cried, in a voice of thun- 
der, as he placed a letter before her; (it was one of 
Falkland's,) " and this, and this. Madam 1" said he, in a 
still louder tone, as he flunff them out one after another 
from her own escrutoire, which he had broken open. 

Emily sank back, and gasped for breath. Mandevillc 
rose, and, laughing fiercely, seized her by the arm. He 
grasped \i with all his force. She uttered a faint scream 
of terror ; he did not heed it ; he flung her from him, and 
as she fell upon the ground, the blood gushed in tor- 
rents from her lips. In the sudden change of feeling 
which alarm created, he raised her in his arms. She 
Unas a corpse / At that instant the clock struck upon his 
car with a startling and solemn sound : it wa» the half- 
hovr after midnighi ! 

The grave is now closed upon that soft and erring 
heart, with its guiltiest secret unrevealed. She went to 
that last home with a blest and unblighted name ; for 
her guilt was unknown, and her virtues are yet recorded 

in the memories of the Poor. 

» * # . • * 

« « * « • 

H 
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They laid her in the stately vaults of her ancient liiiPf 
and her bier was honoured with tears from hearts not 
less stricken, because their sorrow, if violent, was brief. 
For the dead there are many mourners, but only one 
monument — ^the bosom which loved them besU The 
spot where the heanse rested, the green turf beneath, the 
surrounding' trees, the gray tower of the village church, 
and the proud halls rising beyond,— all had witnessed 
the childhood, the youth, the bridal-day, of the being 
whose last (rites and solemnities they V^ere to ivitness 
now..- The very bell which rang for her birth had rung 
also for the marriage peal ; it rum tolled for her death. 
But a little while, and she had gone forth from that home 
of her young and unclouded years, amid the acclama- 
tions and blessings of all, a bride, with the insignia of 
bridal pomp — ^in the first bloom of her girlish beauty— 
in the nrst mnocence of her una wakened heart, weeping, 
not for the future she was entering, but for the past she 
was about to leave, and smiling throu^ her tears, as if 
innocence had no business with grief. On the same spot, 
where he had then waved his farewell, stood the father 
now. On the grass which they had then covered, flocked 
the peasants whose wants her childhood had relieved; 
by the same priest who had blessed her bridals, bent the 
bridegroom who had plighted its vow. There was not a 
tree nor a blade of grass withered. The day itself was 
bright and glorious ; such was it when it smiled upon her 
nuptials. And she — she—hut four little years, and all 
youth^s innocence darkened, and earth's beauty come to 
dust! Alas! not for her, but the mourner whom she 
left ! In death even love is forgotten ; but in life there 
is lip bitternes;s so utter as to feel every thing is un- 
cliaisiged'^xcept the One Being who was the soul of all— 
to tnow the world is the same, but that its sunMne is 
departed. 
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The iiocn was s^ill ahd sultry. ^ Along the narrow 



street of the small Village of lodar pouted the wearied, 
but yet unconquered hand, which imbodied in that dis- 
trict of Spain the last hope and energy of freedom. The 
countenances of the soldiers were haggard and dejected ; 
they displayed even less of the vanity^ than their ac- 
coutrements exhibited, of the pomp and circumstance 
of war. Yet their garments were such as even the pea- 
sants had disdained: covered with blood and dust, 
and tattered into a thousand rags, they betokened no- 
thing of chivalry but its endurance of hardship ; even 
the rent and sullied banners drooppd sullenly . along 
their staves, as if the winds themselves had become the 
minions of Fortune, and disdained to swell the insignia of 
those whom she had deserted. The glorious music of 
battle was still. An air of dispirited and defeated enter- 
prise hung over the whole array. " Thank Heaven," said 
ihe chief, who closed the last nle as it marched on to its 
scanty refreshment and brief riepose ; " thank Heaven, 
we are at least out of the reach of pursuit ; and the moun- 
tains, those last retreats of liberty, are before us!" " True, 
Don Rafael," replied the youngest of two officers who rode 
by the side of tne commander ; "and if we can cut our 
passa^ to Mina, we may yet plant the standard of the 
Constitution|in Madrid." " Aye," added the elder officer, 
'' and sing Riego's hymn in the place of the Escurial 1" 
"jOur sons may !" said the chief, who was indeed Riego 
himself, " but for us — ajl hope is over ! Were we united, 
we could scarcely make head against the armies of 
France ; and divided as we are, the wonder is that we 
have escaped so long. Hemmed in by invasion, our great 
enemy has been ourselves. Such has been the hostility 
faction has created between Spaniard and Spaniard, that 
we seem to have none left to waste upon Frenchmen.— 
We cannot establish freedom if men are willing to be 
slaves. We have no hope, Don Alphonso — no hope— but 
that of death !" As Riego concluded this desponding an- 
swer, so contrary to his general enthusiasm, the younger 
officer rode on among the soldiers, cheering them with 
words of congratulation and comfort ; ordering their seve- 
ral divisions ; cautioning them to be prepared at a mo- 
ment's notice ; and impressing on their remembrance those 
small but essential points of discipline, which a Spanish 
troop might well be supposed to disregard. When Riego 
and his companion entered the small and miserable hovel 
%vhicb constituted the head-quarters of the place, this man 
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still remaiDed without ; and it was not till he had slack- 
ened the firths of his AndaliisiaD horset and placed before 
it the undSuntf-piDYendei which the iewrie afforded^ that 
he thought dfrebindinf more firmly the bandages wound 
round a deep and painful sabre cut in the left ann^ wbicfa 
for several hours had been wholly neglected. The officer, 
whom Riego had addressed by the name of Alphonsoy 
.came out of the hut just as his comrade was vainly en- 
deavouringy with his teeth and one hand, to replace the 
ligature. As he assisted him, he said, ^ You know not, 
my dear Falklan^y how bitterly I reproach myself for 
having ever persuaded you to a cause where contest seems 
to have no hope, and danger no gloiy." Falkland 
smiled bitterly. " Do not deceive yourself my dear un- 
cle," said he ; '^ your persuasions would have been unavail- 
ing but for fhe suggestions of my own wishes. I am not 
one of those enthusiasts who entered on your caus^ witb 
hie^h hopes and chivalrous designs : I asked but foiget- 
fufiiess and excitement— I have found them ? I would 
not exchange a single pain I have endured for what 
would have constituted the pleasures of other men :~ 
but enough of this. What time, think you, have we for 
repose V " Till the evening," answered Alphonso : ** our 
route will then most probably be directed to the Sierra 
Morena. The general is extremely weak and exhausted, 
and needs a longer rest than we shall eain. It is singular 
that with such weak health he should endure so great an 
excess of hardship and fatigue." During this converse- 
tbn they entered the hut. Riego was already asleep. 
As they seated themselves to the wretched provision ot 
the place, a distant and indistinct noise was beards It 
came first on their ears like the birth of the mountain 
wind— low, and hoarse, and deep ; gradually, it rrew 
loud and louder, and mingled with other sounds woicb 
they defined too well — ^tbe hum, the murmur, the tramp- 
ling of steeds, the ringing echoes of the rapid march ot 
armed men ! They beard and knew the foe was upon 
them !-*-a moment more and the drum beat to arms. 
'* fiy St. Pelagio," cried Riego, who had sprung from hi> 
light sleep at the first sound of the approaching danger. 
unwiUin^ to believe his fears, '* it cannot be : the French 
are far behind :" and then, as the drum beat, his voice 
suddenly changed—*' the enemy ! the enemy ! D'Aguiiax^ 
to horK !" and with those words he rushed out of the hut 
The soldiers, who had scarcely begun to disperse, were 
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soon rei-cQll^cted. In the mean while, the French com- 
mander, p'Ai^out, takings advantage of the surprise be . 
had occasioned, poured on his troops, whith consisted 
solely of cavaliT, undaunted and undelayed by the fire 
vf the posts. On, on tbejr drove like a swiil cloud cbaif'ed 
with thunder, and gathering wrath as it hurried by, be- 
fore it burst in tempest on the beholders. Thet did not 
pause till they reached the farther extremity of the vil- 
lage : there the Spanish infantnr were already formed 
into two squares. ** Halt !" cried the French commander : 
the troop suddenly stopped, confronting the nearer square. 
There was one brief pause — the moment before the storm. 
" Charge I" said D'Argout, and the word rang throughout 
the line, up to the clear and placid sky. Up flashed the 
steel like lightning ; on went the troop like the dash of a 
thousand waves when the sun is upon them ; and before 
the breath of the riders was thrice drawn, came the crash 
— the shock— the slaughter of battle. The Spaniards made 
but a faint resistance to the impetuosity of the onset : 
they broke on every side beneath the force of the charge, 
like the weak barriers of a rapid and swollen stream ; 
and the French troops, after a a brief but bloody victory 
(joined by a second squadron from< the rear), advanced 
immediately upon the Spanish cavalry. Falkland was 
by the side of Riego. As the troop advanced, it would 
have been curious to notice the contrast of expression in 
the face of each ; the Spaniard's features lighted up with 
the daring enthusiasm of his nature, every trace of their 
usual languor and exhaustion vanished beneath the un- 
conquerable soul that blazed out the brighter for the de- 
bility of the frame ; the brow knit ; the eye flashing ; the 
lip quivering : — and close beside, the calm, stern, pas- 
sionless repose that brooded over the severe yet noble 
beauty of Falkland's countenance. To him danger 
brought SQoni, not enthusiasm : he rather despised than 
defied it. " The dastards ! they waver," said Riego, in an 
accent of despair, as his troop faltered beneath the charge 
of the French : and so saying, Ite spurred his steed on to 
the foremost line. The contest was longer, but not less 
decisive than the one just concluded. The Spaniards, 
thrown into confusion by the first shock, never recovered 
themselves. Falkland, who, in his anxiety to rally and 
inspirit the soldiers, had advanced with two other officers 
beyond the ranks, was soon surrounded by a detachment 
of diagoons : the wound in his left arm scarcely suffered 
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him to guide his horse ; he was m the most imminent 
danger. At that moment D'Aguiiar, at the heiui of his 
own immediate followers, cut his way into the circle and 
covered Falkland's retreat $ another detachment of the 
enemy came up, and they were a second time surrounded. 
In the mean whiles the main bochr of the Spanish cavalry 
were flying in all directions, and Riego's deep roice was 
beard at intervals, thnongh the columns of smoka and 
dust, calling and exhorting them in vain. D' Aguiiar and 
his scanty troop, after a desperate skirmish, broke again 
through the enemy's line drawn up against their retreat. 
The rank closed after them, like watere when the object 
that pierced them has sunk : Falkland and his two eem- 
panions were again environed : he saw his comrades cut 
to the earth before him. He pulled tip his horse for 
one moment^ clove down with one desperate blow 
the dfagoon with whom he was engaged, and then set- 
ting his spurs to the veiy rowels into his horse, dashed 
at once through the circle of his foes. His remark- 
able presence of mind, and the strength and sagacity 
of his horse^ befriended him.. Three sabres flashed 
before him, and glanced harmless from his raised sword, 
like lightning on the water. The circle was passed I 
As he galloped towards Riego, his horse started from a 
dead body that lay across his path. He reined up for 
one instant, for the countenance, which looked upwards, 
struck him as familiar. What was his horror, when, in 
that livid alnd distorted face, he recognised his uncle. 
The thin ffrizzled hairs were besprent with gore and 
trains, and the blood yet oozed from the spot where the 
ball had passed through his temple. Falkland had but 
a brief interval for grief; the pursuers were close be- 
hind : he heard the snort of the foremost horse before he 
again put spurs into his own. Riego was holding a 
hasty consultation with his principal ^cers. As Falk- 
land rode breathless up to them, they had decided on 
the conduct expedient to adopt. They led the remaining 
square of infantry towards the chain of mountains 
against which the village^ as it were, leaned; and there 
the men dispersed in ail directions. '< For us,^' said 
Riego to the followers on horseback who gatheied 
around him, **^ for us the mountains stiU promise a shel- 
ter. We must ride, gentlemen, Ux our lives— Spain 
will want them yet.** 
Wearied and exhausted as they were» that small ani 
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devoted tl^op fled on into the recesses of the mountains 
for tbe rettuunder of that day—twenty men out of the 
two thousand who had halted at lodar. As the evening 
stole dver them, they entered into a narrow defile : the 
tall luIlB rose oft every side, covered with the glory of 
the setting son, as if Nature rejoiced to grant her bul- 
warks as a protection to liberty. A small clear stream 
ran through the valley, sparklmg with the last smile of 
the departing day ; and ever and anon, ftt)m the scat-' 
tered shrubs and the fragrant herbage, came the vesper 
music of the birds, and the hum of the wild bee. 

Parched with thirst, and drooping with fatigue, the 
wanderers sprang forward with one simtdtaneous ciy df 
joy to the glassy and refreshing wave which burst so 
unexpectedly upon them ; and it was resolved that they 
should remain for some hours in a spot where all things 
invited them to the repose they so imperiously required. 
They fluuff themselves at once upon the grass; and 
such was their exhaustion, that irest was almost synony- 
mous with sleep. Falkland alone could not immediately 
forget himself in repose : the face of his uncle, ghastly 
and disfigured, glared upon his eyes whenever he closed 
them. Just, however, as he was sinking into an unquiet 
and fitful doze, he heard steps approaching : he started 
up, and perceived two men, one a peasant, the 6ther in 
the dress of a hermit. They were the first human be- 
ings the wanderers had met ; and when Falkland gave 
the alarm to Riego, who slept beside him, it was imme- 
diately {HTOposed to detain them as guides to the town of 
Carolma, where Riego had hopes of finding effectuftl 
Hssistance, or the means of ultimate escape. The her- 
mit and his companion refused, with much vehemence, 
the office impbsed upon them; but Riego ordered them 
to be forcibly detained. He had afterward reason bit- 
terly 10 pBgret this dompnision. 

•' Midnight came on in aU the gorgeous beauty of a 
southern heaven, and beneath its stars they renewed 
their march. 

As Falkland rode by the side of Riego, the latter said 
lo him in a low voice, *' There is yet escape for you and 
my followers ; none for me : they have set a price on nfiy 
head, and the moment I leave these mountains, I enter 
npon my own destruction,** "No, Rafael!" replied 
Falkland ; " you can yet fiy to England, that asylum of 
the free, tiiough ally of the despotic ; the abettor of ty- 
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ranny, but the shelter of its victims !" Riego answereJ* 
vith the same faint and dejected tone, " I care not now 
what becomes of me ! I have lived solely for Freedom : 
I have made her my mistress, my hope, my dream : I 
have no existence but in her. With the last effort of my 
country let me petish also t I have lived to view Liberty 
not only defeated, but derided : I have seen its efforts 
not aided, but mocked. In my own country, those only 
who wore it have been respected who used it as a 
covering to ambition. In other nations, the free stood 
aloof when the charter of their own rights was violated 
in the invasion of oiu-s. I cannot forget that the senate 
of that England, where you promise me a home, ran^^ 
with insulting plaudits when her statesman breathed his 
ridicule on our weakness, not his sympathy for oulr cause ; 
and I — I — fanatic — dreamer — enthusiast as I may be 
called, whose whole life has been one unremitting strug- 
gle for the opinion I have adopted, am at least not so 
blinded by my infatuation but I can see the mockery it 
incurs. If I die on the scaffold to-mqrrow, I shall have 
nothing of martyrdom but its doom ; not the triumph— 
the incense — the immortality of popular applause: I 
should have no hope to support me at such a moment, 
gleaned from the glories of the future — nothing but onf 
stern and prophetic conviction of the vanity of that ty- 
ranny by which my sentence would be pronounced." 
Riego paused for a moment before he resumed, and his 
pale and death-like countenance received an awful 
and unnatural light from the intensity of the feelins 
that swelled and burned within him. His figure was 
drawn up to its full height, and his voice rang 
through the lonely hills with a deep and hollow 
sound, that had in it a tone of prophecy, as he resumed : 
« It is in vain that they oppose OPINION ; any thing else 
they may subdue. They may conquer wmd, water, 
nature itself ; but to the progress of that secret, subtle, 
pervading spirit, their imagmation can devise, their 
strength can accomplish, no bar ; its votaries they may 
seize, they may destroy ; itself they cannot touch. It 
they check it m one place, it invades them in another. 
They cannot biiild a wall across the whole earth ; and, 
even if they could, it would pass over its summit I 
Chains cannot bind it, for it is immateriaI---dungeons en- 
close it, for it is universal. . Over the fagot and the. scaf- 
fold—over tbe bleeding bodies of its defenders which 
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they pile agaifist iUi path, it sweeps on with a noiseless 
but unceasHK march. D« they levy armies agahut it, it 
prejentfl to them no palpable object to oppose. Its camp 
IS the umveree i its asylum is the bosoms of their own 
soldiers. Let them depopulate, destioy as diey please, to 
each extremity of the earth ; but as long as they have 
a single supporter themselvesh-as long as they leave a 
single mdividual into whom that spirit can «iter— so long 
they will have the same labours to encounter, and the 
same enemy to subdue." 

As Rieffo's voice ceased, Falkland gazed upon him with 
a inin(|;led pitr and admiration. Sour and ascetic as was 
tbe mind of that hopeless and disappointed mim, he felt 
somewhat of a kitidrfed glow at the pervading and holy 
enthusiasm of the patriot to whom he had listened ; and 
thouffh it was the character of his own philosophy to 
question the purity of human motives, and to smile at the 
more vivid emotions he had ceased to feel, he bowed his 
soul In homage to those principles whose sanctify he atf* 
knowlec^ed, and to that devotion of ae^l ami fervour 
with which their defender cherished and enforced them, 
Falkland had joined the constitutionalists with respect, 
but not ardour, for their cause. He demanded excita- 
tion ; he cared little where he found it. He stood in this 
iVorld a being who, mixed in all its changes, performed 
all its offices, toekf as if by tbe force of superior mechanical 
power, a leading share in its events ; but whose thoughts 
and soul were as ofispring^s of another planet, imprisoned 
in a human form and longing for their home. 

As they rode on, Riego continued to converse with 
that imprudent unreserve which the openness and warmth 
of his nature made natural to him : not one word escaped 
the hermit and the peasant (whose name was Lopez 
Lara), as they rode on two mules behind Falkland and 
Riego. " Remember," whispered the hermit to his com- 
rade, " the reward t" « I do," muttered the peasant. 

lliroughout the whole of that long and di^ary night, 
the wanderers rode on incessantly, and found them- 
selves at daybreak near a farm-^house : this was Lara's 
own home. They made the peasant Lara knock: 
his own brother opened the door* Fearful as they were 
of the detection to which so numerous a party might 
conduce, oidy Riego, another officer (Don Luis de 
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Sylya), and Falkland entered the bouse. The latter, 
whom nothing ever seemed to render weary or forget- 
ful, fixed his cold stem eye upon the two brothers, and 
seeing some signs pass between them, locked the door, 
and so prevented their escape. For ^ few hours they 
reposed in the stables with their* horses, their draws 
swords by their sides. On waking, Riego found it ab- 
solutely necessary that his horse should be shod. Lo- 
pez started up and offered to lead it to Arguillas for 
that purpose. " No,** said Riego, who, though natu- 
rally imprudent, partook,' in this instance, of Falkland's 
habitual caution ; " your brother shall go and bring hi- 
ther the farrier. " Accordingly the brother went : he 
soon returned. " The farrier," he said, " was already 
on the road." Riego and his companions, who were 
absolutely fainting with hunger, sat down to breakfast : 
but Falkland, who had finished first, and who had eyed 
the man since his return with the most scrutinizing at- 
tention, withdrew towards the window, looking out finoa 
time to time with a telescope which they had carried 
about with them, and urging them impatiently to finish. 
" Why ?" said Riego, •* famished men are good for no- 
thing, either to fight or fly —and we must wait for the 
farrier." " True," said Falkland, " but, ^" he stop- 
ped abruptly*. Sylva had his eyes on his face at that 
moment. Falkland's colour suddenly changed ; he turned 
round with a loud cry. ** Up ! up I Riego ! Sylva ' 
We are undone — the soldiers are upon us !" " Arm !" 
cried Riego, starting up. At that moment Lopez and 
his brother seized their own carbines, and levelled then 
at the betrayed constitutionalists. '^The first who 
moves," cried the former, " is a dead 'man !" " Fools !** 
said Falkland, with a ealm bitterness, advancing delibe> 
rately towards them. He moved only three steps — 
Lopez fired. . Falkland staggered a few paces, reco- 
vered himself, sprang towards Lara, clove him at one 
blow from the skull to the jaw, and fell, with his victinii 
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lifeless upon the floor. « Enough !" said Riego to the 
remaining peasant: "we are your prisoners; bind 
us !" In two minutes more the soldiers entered, and 
tliey were conducted to Carolina. Fortunately, Falk- 
land was known, when at Paris, to a French officer of 
hi^b rank then at Carolina. He was removed to the 
Frenchman's quarters. Medical aid was instantly pro- 
cured. The first examination of his wound was deci- 
sive ; recoveiy was hopeless ! 

• • • * • « 

* • * * « 



Night came on again, with her pomp of light and 
shade — ^the night that for Falkland had no morrow. 
One solitary lamp burned in the chamber where he lay 
alone with Grod and his' own heart. He had desired 
liis couch to be placed by the window, and requested 
liis attendants to withdraw. The gentle and balmy air ' 
stole over him, as free and bland as if it were to breathe ! 
for him for ever ; and the silver moonlight came gleam- 
ing through the lattice, and played upon his wan brow, 
like the tenderness of a bride that sought to kiss him to 
repose. " In a few hours," thought he, as he lay 
srazipg on the high stars which seemed such^ilent wit- 
nesses of an eternal and unfathomed mystery, '^ in a few 
hours either this feverish and wa3rward spirit will be at 
rest for ever, or it will haife commenced a new 
career in an untried and unimaginable existence ! In 
a few hours ( may be among the very heavens that I 
riurvey — a part of their own glory — a new link in a 
tiew order of being — ^breathing amidst the elements of 
vi more gorgeous world — arrayed myself in the attri- 
butes of a purer and diviner nature— »a wanderer among 
the planets — an associate of angels — the beholder of i 
the arcana of the great God — redeemed, regenerate, 
immortal, or — dust ! 
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<( There is no OSdipus to solve the enigmaof life. We 
^fe-p-whence came wet We axe no^^«*wbither do we 
go 1 All things t'n pur existence have their, object ; ex- 
istence has none. We Hye, move, beg^t our speciesv 
perish— and ^tfAo^f We ask die past its mca^; we 
question the gone years of the reason of our being, zsd 
from the clouds of a thousand ages there goes foiUi no 
answer. Is it merely to pant beneath diis weary load ; 
to sicken of the sun ; to grow <dd; to dn^ like leaves 
into the grave ; and to bequeath to our heirs the vnm 
garments of toil and labour that we leave behind ? Is it 
to sail for ever on the same sea, ploug^hing the ocean 
of time with new forrows, and feedkig its billows 
with new wrecks, or . t >/ ^ and his thoughts paused 
blindedf and bewildered 

No man, in whom the mind has not been broken by 
the deeay of the body, has af^roached death in Adl con- 
sciousneas, as Falkland did that mommtt and aor 
thought intensely on the change he was about to un- 
dergo ; and yet what new discoveries v^ik' that sub- 
ject has any one bequeathed us 1 There the wildest 
imaginations are driven fnmi originaHty into triteness ; 
there all minds, the frivolous and the strong, the busy 
and the idle, are compelled iato the same path and limit 
q;^ reflection. Upon that unknown and voiceless gull 
of inquiry broods an eternal and impenetrable gloom: 
—no wind breathes over it— ^no wave agitates its still- 
ness : over the dead and solenmcalm there is no change 
projritious to adventure^there goes forth no vessel of 
research, whidi is not driven, baffled, and broken, again 
upcm the shore. 

The moon waxed high in her career. Midnight was 
gathering slowly over the earth : the beautiful, the mys- 
tic hour, blent with a thousand memories, hallowed by 
a thousand dreams, made tender to remembrance by the 
vows our youth breathed beneath its star, and aolemii 
by the olden legends which are linked lo»its majest\ 
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and pesce-^the hour in which men should die ; the isth- 
mus between two worlds ; the climax of the past day ; 
tlie verge of that which is to come ; wrapping us in 
sleep after a weary travail, and promising us, a morrow 
%Dhich since the first birth of creation has never failed. As 
the minutes glided on, Falkland felt himself grow gra- 
dually weaker*^ and weaker. The pain of his wound 
had ceased, but a deadly sickness gathered over his 
heart : the room reeled before his eyes, and the damp 
chill mounted from his feet up — up to the breast in 
which the life-blood waxed dull and thick. 

As the hand of the clock pointed to the halfhour cftet 
fnidnight\ the attendants wh« waited in the adjoining 
room heard a faint cry. They rushed hastily into 
Falkland's chamber ; they found himstretched half out 
of the bed. His hand was raised towards the opposite 
ivall ; it dropped gradually as they approached him ; 
and his brow, which was at first stem and bent, soft- 
ened, shade by shade, into its usual serenity. But the 
dim film gathered fast over his eye, and the last cold- 
ness upon his limbs. He strove Mb raise himself as if 
to speak : the effort failed, and he fell motionless on 
his face. They stood by the bed for some moments in 
silence; at length they raised hun gently. Placed 
against his heart was an open locket of dark hair, which 
one hand still pressed convulsively. They looked upon 
his countenance-v(s^ single glance was sufiicienty^it 
was hushed-^proud— -passionless— the seal of Death 
was upon it ! ' 

THE END. 
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SsTERAi. Numbers of ** The Family Library** are 
now in press, and will shordy be ready for publication. 
To render Uo American edition of ^ The Family 
labrary** still more worthy of the extensive patronage 
"which it has received, the publishers intend to incorpo- 
rate in it every work of interest and value which may 
be embraced in ^^ The Library of General Knowledge,'* 
"The Juvenile Family Library," "The Library of 
l\f odem Travels,** " Constable's Miscellany,** &c. 
These works, as Uiey appear ftom the London presses, 
will be submitted to ^e inspection of several literary 
gentlemen, and all such, and only such, as will be calcu- 
lated to maintain and exalt the present elevated charac- 
ter of " The Family Library*^ will be admitted. 

In addition to these proposed acquisitions, the pub- 
lishers have engaged several writers, alreaity advan- 
tageously known to the public, to prepare lor this 
^^ Library** works of an American character, on inter- 
esting and popular subjects. In short, every exertion 
will be made to render this " Family Library** a work 
equally entertaining to age and instructive to youth ; 
alike profitable to Sie ignorant, and acceptable to the 
learned. 



" The Fauxlt LnnaART— a work which no one can 
take into his hands without perceiving, that the supply 
of the reading mariLct is undergoing, or about to undergo, 
a complete revolution ; which, in die names of some of 
its writers, furnishes evidoice that the very highest 
talent no longer disdains to labour for those who can 
buy chea^ books only — and evidence we are still more 
happy to see, that an atten^t at least is to be made to 
infuse and strengthen right principles and feelings, as 
well as to extend mere Imowledge, among those 
cla8ses.*V«.Qtiei/tef 2y lUvwOi No. LXXVIIL 
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aa eminent detree ; and he b, moreover, a ripe aeholar. laonenitkaEurbe ianotanpaHd by 
•Of writer of thepieKBtorof aayolhirdaj} we meea the fkcany of impartiag deep aad anean- 
tnillable intercet to hia itoriee. . . . . ])e«BrBaxiiBBwa7faitoiorto*TlMi)HOWBed,'aadIabetl» 
than'Mham.>'^^;r.Jiirrrorand£«(to>£a.OaM(tfc ^ 

PELHAM, or, THE ADVENTURES OP A GEN- 
TLEMAN. A Novel. In 2 vols. 13mo. [By the Au- 
thor of * The Disowned.'] FVom the neond London edit. 

*«If the Bmt brOUaat wit, a flanatiaa whom iatoreit Baver ft«i,' and aome pietarm of the 
moat rivetini iateraat, can make a woric popalar, *Nham'wilI bam fint rate io cdebrlty aa it 
ie in eacelieaee. The aoaam an hiid at Ow premiil day, and ia Aihkmable life."~i;aflrary Oaa. 

" author, wboerer he ia, ma/ J vtly pride himaalf npon a perfamaaoe fall of aman« 
ee fieHbyftogaentfledimof Biarii«fwitandfaBalaahnBDar,a«dramaik^lafQr 

a of a^rle that wdi beam oat im wori gmOtman aflndtoUietitl».«»-milly Jeafcm. 

-—"The walk of a Biatw ara know aol Ua aame, bat whoever be aiaj be, we ofl^ him 
our wanaeit adnumdoa. With wiLwWiclaminJleia,withaiteeaeyeforBenetnUiMpamleaia 
all ita varietice— with gaaha^ and toa(%aad feed aeam^ he ia one of the few who demrve «tfe 
pnitt ia proportion to the variety of Oair apBaimaBe. /n th$ tdtola ram» tf ttg fllBMato 
>roec^tt0cSiM<omtoteflan««ri<fo AMm.>«--jr.T.CIo«riw^i ^ 



"Oaliken bam we rtaea ftom flie penml of eaf aovel, ramanoa^ or memoir, with eoah tIvU 
emationa of gnlifled eariealty and dai||ht aa ftom that of Parharn. ■ Thia novel rtaadi UBival> 
led m the pNMBt day.'WM r. Mfrror and Xadiili' £«. OcMittik 

THE DISOWNED. By the Author of 'Pelham.* A 
Novel. In 3 vols. Idmo. Second Edition. 

••If AOkomJnaHvmiaed toritieathara very hi^ ebandar, 3^ iNwian«C win niat It h» 
bigtNr.>^IoiMbB lAUrary OomMb. 

« We hava eaunined • The Diaowned/and find! it hHy eqoal in plot, cbancter, aad dmatotloa 
:a fMtam ; and vaatly mora piuloiophle and refleetiac. It b by far the BKMt inleileehial Oetioa 
t<jl we have men fiira ]on( time ; aad in It aay be foond mme of the ttnw •"-«:««., >, ■ '..^ ,, 
aay be drawn wom of the beat morab. Cor the eoUanoe of th« h- >- 



' Warki ReanUy PubUAed* 

. CONTRAST. A NoveL By Rcgina Maria Roche, 
author of ^'The Childien of the Abbey^ Ut^. Sue. IdS 

TOlf. 19I1MK ' 

- - ' " * itf iiMiiiiiniljnglliT l>e|fBMiitfd««w«wMtfc«gJtojtod 



iiilhliiw !■ Uiiitatw m nwHir If wmriktm tn rnririmmiiiif Jit Irnft ItaMaEiMO 

'LIFE OF MAJNfSIE WAUCH, TaQor in Dalkeith. 
I81110. 



COMING OUT; and THE FIELD OF THE FORTY 
FOOTSTEPS. Novels. By Misses Jane and Anaa 
Maria Porter. In 3 vols. Idmo. 

« TbM «RNto ■!« » pawl tHttncwr/Bol wil^ ip tb« drfB^ loTO or (hM liJi«, M to M 



CLORINDA) or, The Confessions of an Old Maid. 
A NoveL In 3 Vols. 12mo. 

THE RIVALS OP ESTE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By James 6. Brooks and Mary £. Brooks. ISmo. 



« We cooM MBM MM uaaag atr t au ^m v mm wtio has displarcd a botb 
* PkiladelpltiaJDailgCknnkk. 



"ItifhewiMtaparibfcBnohi^teintIn|,tMMty,d«^nee,tiid t artnwHon, are < 

Ikb von* viS flOBtfOnto mch U dnats the rtatiic litenture of oar amtrT.* 

Hbmf. nails JUmilim. 

"nk rtlBiwIm jwiiili to nlffm wmi nf ffir rnirlrit rrn tr 1" 'Tiiip-r " 



*T|elBfn»ef inpMkMi eal danlegd nmben ■uiypramhe&ieBnBhceiiMKhfntiflaiice 
bnallie ■■« oT Inokik while the sMBy^etriiund bvp ef bb ladf. the Noma of fte Coerier. i 
hmp, yHVtik MM >■> ihecM ewreeft bees diori far ewey hUMt."— JT. F. JMetontfie .tAwiiw. 



•nepoaMerilr. BnokeeaaaMM tkebtter tairortbeTelnme. HebwdKnrBtunM 
— *^rkiil]MU7elwMttflaooUectIi«Bii4eaibo^1i«tlieBiiith»f^^ 

^. r.AjcninflW. 



*We ieM left oiadveiM«MeB tony even awoRl of the poems of Mr. BRMki,«nlifaMd h 
Mw Mie jrohMO}^ tit iw wgyw flue the Im^ beao* they ha«e iJI, or tweriy all, taM alvMt 



Mfarite^ pridind, ttd oar opiiiM of hie eulted powen aa a poet, ii 

StUh. 

iHE REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS DIBDIN. 
Author of the ** Cabinet," &.C. &c. 2 vols., in 1. 8vo. 



''DOidlini Rtmlniiemm wIDbe flmid to eonlidn a larger poitioa cf carioaahMoryiChaiv 
tofheiMrinieiaadeatali enMclad wiQillwlBtenal aanafBraent of ear nflon) Ihertreifhaa uv 
other imk estaat Hw letlen wrtttaa to Mr. Dibdb^ Mr. Sheridao, Oeor|Ee Oobna, Rw> 



Bm% IVnae Svilh Mr. 'VniJflveefd, Doecha XixunM, faster Ifoore, Mr. AiaoU, aad Mr. 

KlUatoB. Mir poHiM fur the frat tfaiw, eiWbit SKMt* f the Onm Rum^hiaSriuaaiu » 
the poHie, aad pai1in!ii]j gratuyiflff to the loreri of the Onica.«-^M>m<i|f C3^^ 

VAN HALEN'S NARRATIVE of his Imprisonment 
m the Dungeons of the Inquisition, his Escape, his Jour 
ncy to Madrid, &c. &c. 8vo 



Wo9h Recently Published. 

THE UFE OP NAPOLEON BUONAPJCRTE : 

(Nos. IV, & V. of the Family Library,) with copper- 
plate Engravings, and Woodcuts from designs of 6. 
Cruikshamk. From the 2d London Edition. Neatly 
bound in canvass. 3 vols. 

<* We antioiptte a pradJgioQi eiicufattSoB ftv Qib attnctl«« mak. It b diaim op wtth con- 
■oirauate abilify.'IiiiiMd, wa hsn aaldom perand a «uk mors aiuAimly latnreibac in Iti de> 

tails.'^-Atn. •■ 

** We never met witli more K>Iid Infonnatton compresMd within m» mail a apace ; and yet tlie 
brevity of the ttjle never mna into olMeaxity. On the ooMtiarj. we Aould be mncn at a lea to 
point oat scch another specimen of narrative dMrneM in tlk; whole range of eo n terfponuy lite> 
i-ature. Two volumes so rich in inferaiation ana interest, so much to be devoured by youth, and 
so vrortby to be consulted by the matnrest roader, would eonstitoto CNtainiy one of me cheapest 
of ali possible cheap books. Of a W9riL already lo widely known it would oe rMieolous to mnl> 
liply s|iecimenB in these pages; b^l one passage will be complained of I7 no one; *Nnne le^nt 
aui nunquam lecrimnt, qniqiie luebant none l^eant' We have readers In regiona (0 which even 
the cbeaMt teolf do not evily wi their way— and in many an Indian cantonment the striking 
paragiapni which tciJow will be penissd tat the flnt time on mar pages.*— godUeoocfa Htgaziiu. 

** We are pleaded to find that each sneoeedinfc number of the Family Xibrary is worthy of the 
promise virtually held out bv the elegant appeuance of the fint numbera, and the litaiaiy talent 
which they display.— The present is amung the most interesting of those that have yet appeared." J 

JiBficAeifar Courier. 

« We are very gTad to aea that this work hu reached a seooad edition. It is a vnt delighlfiil 
piece of biograuiy, and constitutes one of the beat worln ktr the Library with which we are 
acquainted."— ForJU&iirB Oaztttt. • 

<* The ISnt vohnnes of this work secured for it the attention and pntnmage of the public ; ani 
the continued abiKty displayed hi these sooeeeding iiombens has gained it an introduction into 
must of the * family libraries,' not only in Euglajid, Imt in Europe. Suiting itwlf to the haidahin 
of the times, this work is oublithed kn a form and at a price which render it accessible to aU 
classes of the reading pcblic"— Sujlfolfc HmtUL 

**AAtf the merited praise that has already been given to Oils work, it cannot bo supposed (bit 
we liave any thing pculicuJarly o: irinal to Mfer respectiuf it. We are glad to Ind that the poblio 
Lave duly appreciated its merits, uaa that anew edition haa been called for.'^—Krtftol Ifnror. 

*' The great history, always interesting, was never better tnld. The wljble woik Is hi^y 
creditable to the author and pnblisfaers. As it deserves, it has already reached a aeeond edition." 

KentBmld. 

** 80 mat haa bean the avidity with whidi fbB two first voIucms of the Fsmily Llbrsiy havn 
been bought up, that it Uu been found necessary to republish fbena."— Hon. Courier. 

**0f flie *Lifc of Napoleon Buonaparte' an nnnsnally larn impreaion was needOy called 
for ' and a new edition, consisting of ten thouaand copies, has jtat appeared. This Utae wtsfc haa 
been justly landed by aH parties, fnr the tone of crave and generous eandoor which it maintalaa 
thiooghout IMs, in trutn, a nuaterly epitome of ail that has been proved to be tmeu oonoemiag 
the career of the most extraordinary man of the last Ikoosand years."— Cbrk SouOum tUparttr. 

" It is written with great judgment, deamess, and oonciseaess, and leaves nothing to be vrlAed 
for, either in the matter or manner of its cnmposition.'*->7alkn BuU. 

*' Judging by the present specbnen, the ' TaaStj libfary* fiiuit become a (kvonlte to all «)aM% 
and benefit sooety in generaL'*— JBtnmngAam Journal. 

<* These vDlunea may aafely be oommltted to the hand of yontb« br whom fliey win bo rtrnn?' ' 
relished ikir the amaxing interest, variety, and Aillnoss of the details.''— Am. 

** It seems tens to be a bonk which 'meat take,* and vre heartily wish It ^ Hm ooKom • 
Korits."— Atftem County Chnntelt, 

•* This b a mud better book than any otherm Englfaii en the same aotject * JOm m um,' 

<• We need aoarcely opraaa the pleaaoe this vrork has afforded m.'*—€hnLh Mag, 

xApnblicatiaBof andihign merit cannot be too e»teaaivelycircalated«' » Otntg rnn frm Pnu, ' 

*< This is a book that most be popoIar."-n8MmuM. 

tt uost confidently do ire xeeooBMnd H tD ov leaden.*— O^/brtl Orifltf. 



DARNLEY. A Novel. By the Author of "Tfe'cWteii.* 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

X'Sernley* b a soneri' r woik| and wffl MrtaJa Ilia U||i xqiatatioo fb ambar bn abwdf 
t0piiied."—/fiRe' Fork if irror. .^^ 

**Ite language b iigasoos. ib desorfptioB vivid, ad lb eoneapHon of dimclflr f i fcwtot ed lo 



«tlVMi£rK« >«»^' w. Jamai Wm b thii wQfk a higher km ttatt 



«WeftlfclbiaovMAor« MitWciorirtiJic^MditffllaammthliUt.MMirliwkM 

It ii tretWL"-£A OuMfc 



Works RBcetUly PuhHtiked. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES; or Instructions to Younjgr Mar 
ried Ladies, on the Manaflament of their Houaehold, and 
the Regulation of their Conduct m the various raiatkms 
and duties of Married Liffc. B3r Mrs. William Parkes. 
Fifth American from the last London Edition* with Notes 
and Alterations adapted to the American Reader* In I 
vol. 12mo. 



a*j f H.. ""**^ **■'- — "^ ^1^-1^— «-^ r fT^fhiiW"«iii«w to iS fail \ 

i5[!iiin&?°^ nothlHwrntW with i^ildi it bchio** a^Tto a 

**Webav«intfpi«toDatieBlhk«inka0ltdflMrvei. Wecunot.bHrmw.allDirlheBmB! 
owiirtiinlgrto pm wiM rtmuAy fMomandin it^B the attaitapaiirflM cwml «c«kv,^«di.> 

fbeammlcMi mw p<d)labDiLii.JV: F. Jfirrar ami X«liei» LiTdSbu^' i«-»-w«« 



. /*.^5 *P »< ^>««» to 1, that yhe most faitidiew and parfeet mind can fiod lulUis iatlia 
wak fnm wtidi t» dMaal B li an adauiaUe eandeuaflaB sT the Bhyncal UBlin&Mte. 
dntMBCdiranaBi and wa wfUbi^y ncammcBd it to all yoioiff Iadie% tutrried cr Bot» 

<*W«re ^ Mttauii* fhla book tacalaate* hat mdentood and maetiMd \n oar Udte. » voidA 



hill b2?5J?.3^2'2r2SL*'^^ "55**"^ »»f"^P2^ »*«« «» p&iie. fh« 

r«li Mmisia WhiA.everfdflaartnmterdGmfl«iedSlca.i]'^^^ uniBaiafljw 



TALES AND SKETCHES. By a Country School, 
master. In l vol. l2mo. 

<«'IMafatta|»»dactiBBofaniaaofyfaoroMMdl^lilifalBnfe> .t.ii^5«, -.w^ -i .^ 

SSS?JffJ5S%:LBS*'?» !S^ «d PoaClcal,aad Ua eonoqition of eban^H^lwtfeakrir 

oSB^^aSSSTlSliSS^^ •-^' «l«»pmr.-.Th«l.c«, in,«g 

wgthw wooW ha «5W and tendad aa>iSrSrES&, JSS2Sin2fi£ii£l; 
Urifli^ tb^ would ii«t wMi an tttairiw .to and amplaSSw^^ 



. Jn®^^^*?^y l*^ IRELAND. A Novel. In 8 vols. 
ISmo. By the Author oi " To-day hi Ireland.*' 



rftSarTiSLy^^g?y_**?y. "— ^ ^^wM hwomaaeqaalBiedwith twoimmSatu 



fFat^ ReeenUy PvblUkti. 

ROMANCE OF HISTORY. Second Seriei. SPAIN. 
In 2 Tols. I2md. 

** Our Knito win not pemR im- thioK like aqalyiit or tte ?ul itwai of roButk dMd ttri WJU 
■arBBtttK CMMuNd ia tlM ««k.^X«anvv QoaUU, 

** An ttcatleia nedin inr onmfhii alM^ aoAvtvid piclMw «r tka put.^*--JCmC^ 
*' Tber in of Uw aKMt bt«H and ThU lnlH««.«-Xamvy JU^wi. 



WALDEGRAVE. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

** A clvTw and wcfl wntten work. Tte Awv !■ wall nroti^l <iot, aad ia interartinc Tfaa 
AaacnpUoDi of Itatia» laeMfjr an x9if fgomitg aad maiiitlViiinr^ TMTkwn 



THE ADVENTURES OF A KING'S PAGE. A 
Novel. In 2 vols. 12nio. 



**ThaM Tolnnca aro amgqf fhe.flMM aaalM and iBtmilai (kit wa tn» ieaa.'M?oiir< 

RYBRENT DE CRUCE. A Novel. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 



** ThM Novd ia ooa of tb0 noat « n **"irw ^ ■>! ikt'TTiift tiMt (IM aaaaw bu iwmitmiwl 



i.» 



V 

CmutJoitmaL " -- - i 

"Thia aa wty dafar WowL^Tha Aattor ia gaa Cwm wtwm waaipad waAaalBttiiMMat " 
Xitomy Oaaina. "^ 

THE BOOK OP THE* BOUDOIR. In 2 vols. 
12nio. By Lady Morgan. 

»Thefiookof tbeBoQMrwiUwatwtthaiMdfada. ftia aaiiM riW dWrf / flia anbaJy. 
in« a gnat deal of amutiQg aiwcJolai, panoaal adfOBtaia, aad vuriow Madanii of iha life af » 
dererwoaiao, who baa nana gnat deal, and who wntaa with aaaa and vivaeitr*''—<Ar. 7.. 



•' Thb eloquent, IkelT, and witty wnk, abonnda with ttiat ea iwiag mterart and attiaetiva 
«ma<winent, vrbidi can lead tbe aniad of eveD an indolent reader, with iaenaaiac dalicbt and gnttifl- 
cation, ihroi^ ita mid pafM.*— FAa /riib SIMd. 



PRIVATE LIFE. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

*^ Admirable volaoM^ with all paaribi«daimtB attmttaa. ...Itfe a tnak of wboaa talent tad 
altUff tto aotbor may be Jvtly pniad.*— Xantoi LfUrani Omittt, 

THE NEW FOREST. A Novel.. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
By the aythor of "Brambletye House," " Zillah," "The 
•^or Hill," •* Reuben Apsley,** *' Gayeties and Gravities," 



«« Td MT thai IUb wnl la by tbe aafbor of > BmblatyB Bow^' bnpbes that It ia Urdy. snpbt^ 
aadfoRiUa} aad aadt maat be t^ f H i aBal iBnir aaiiia of 'Tbe Mew Fotert.» f—Caurt ImmiaL 

" Tbe anlbor baa great power, very mat power; aad while readtoc binu we fed that we ba«a 
a matter to deal with ; and if be do ast rMdf tbo gfaadeur to wbleb the aotbor of WaTeitey oeea< 
•looailyriiea lat coane ia mora rendai^ hia dnor boltar nitained, aad a awn aiaady bitanat ia 
kCBt as llMIHIlhWit * rrfiiilkii li liaiiiifiM 

TRAITS OP TRAVEL. ANoveL In2vol8. 12mo. 
By the Author of "High-Ways and By-Ways." 

ttThadorlaaaraallaiilnniylaimaliaf^ — ^Waktopaat ptaaaaia ia eortJaOy neoMMai- 
I^g tbtaa Tdamaa to oar Naianb'<--Jf. r. Jraror. 

»To(ba nateriabof tbe tafaOar, Mr. Ontlia baa bnqgbl Om imaglaatloB of tba aflvdlaL 
Hh watta bata a niaa agaal to tbafc aaii—aaid *--£mton immfQ0altt. 



«lfr. Onaaa% new waife,«3Vatfa nf TVaapl,' aaama Ilkriy to^eona ■Mrapomdtf a ._ 
•Bidi-Waya ad By.W«nLViDeeeidU aa that faadadhm waa. Tba fraat varia^to ika«1MkP 
IB mof lb lamt of thdr dataML the ddaf ef wMck wlU ba Aiaad ia tba astnodiqu^ 



Works Recemty putluhed. 

HUNGARIAN TALES. In 2 vols. 12mo. By the 
Author of ^ The Lettre de Cachet,'* and ^Romaiices of 
Real life.*' 

M ..^Writm wifh fiwt Tifovail parftr of itjrle. Ughlj intetatiag in Om d e n ahwaairf 
On KoriH. ud ■hwnrlTin witfa^floe and cnmhio dMeriptioiH of dantcUr, u well m at olenb 

"TiMWKnpIcaMatflariettwrittaiBuainwaU* ilylefUid hcve iaeidoit enaailh to feHp i; 
tkeanBiiliaB;allOftiieiau««iita1iiiuBff,aiidtiur«u« pamget la each that amwrouffiii^isi 
van pnisawortltr dqpw of cxceUeace. TIibt ai« atwlwwd to the pen of a lai^, wlie nna 
in &• bi^hoR cirdei of JUMtdon.**— AtehFork tSntie. ^ 

** TIWM an Om tert natfanial lUei we TeoMmber } as nitHtotiM oC marnvn. f^ 
ddiahtfnl ; and timply a« ^Cklaa, wa know of few ■> ■impia^ w nerel, m p atMrtic^ — i n oob 9m&, 
m ciai«alaf.'^Xi«mion ^peobitor. 

ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. In 2 vols.^l2mo. 
By the Author of " Hungarian Tales.** 

' Egr a liafht, firee, floirloc, aed trulT feminine Btyia, we icoow aot wtiere to look fcr >b 
Cfaarte QonV equal Mnonc uviof fenutie writen, or 'bar wperior amoi^^dead on& Sbeisx 
dMnniqc wntcr, and one ww> wai not eaailyfind a rival, txcepl in— harselL la other wmdt, ibe. 



and tbeonlf, b Oie wfiter whA c&n make u ioifat the jdeamre whidi we ha? enoelved ftaaa 
kof Beal Lifa.> ^^—Court JoumaL 



SAILORS AND SAINTS. A NoveL By the Author 
of •* The Naval Sketch Book." 

*'.Whil» readinK*Bailon and ftuato^fha floor of o(ffnx»t baa teemed to red t iMhavefioriBt 
w* havo fUt the call ipntT of the aea on our Cue^M «QBajp1»tdy h«ve we bean abaerbad ia tta 
gnpbie deacriptkiaa and ht'ug preKntixnenta iMbre m."— untied Sovim Journal, 

** Wa have ndalgad in man]' a good laufl^ at the ezceUent nautical wit and buaoar in fliaa 
VQlnaiaa."— XOffwy Q a x t tt t . 

<'TheMTdumeiantbeprodw4f|nofatraeaai)or,whowritabfnHntb*faUijnpQlaeora bom 
pairioMRely attached to Iiia pfofeSion, and overflowing with vivacity. TlMiyabouod in aeoBstt 
and Rowing deao^tiona of tbi> life and habits of wamen. We cm readily oonoeive the maaf 
tadiott houi tb^f will b«|iule»and tbe bunta of merriment which tliey will excite." 

London fVeAljf Rttimt. 

THE PROTESTANT; a Tale of the Reigrn of Queen 
Maiy. ^the Author of " De Foix,*' " The White Hoods,'' 
&c. In 3 yol£f. 12mo. 

*11ik wait treat! of eveets tbat ooanrBd In the reign of Queen Mary, a period SUHagOikA 
MifeRpi^ bj mon ilartliag eventt tlian aayrecorded ia our auuk The hiatoncal penaninnof tie 
«qr«iciStroduoedintbeDoyaI,aaltbealcayiacertaJai'yoDeof aauaoal intereaL'^-wCMm. 

** We kaow of no laeent woik whldi, on tbe aoara of aalataiy nioialai aa waQ aa Uleiw aaril 
my bo moM dnnrely neommended to Ok pubtie.''—7%«At|t(U 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, Facetious and Fanciful, of 
a person lately about London. 12mo. 

ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN ; or. The Maiden of the 
Mist. By the Author of " Waverley." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

ST. VALENTINE'S DAY; or, THE FAIR MAIJ) 
OF PERTH. Bemg Second Series of « Chronicles of 
Canongate," By the Author of Waverley. 2vols. ISmo. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. By Walter Scot>, 
Esq. First and Second Series. 



Wbrh RiceiUly PMuhei. 

THE HISTORY OP THE JEWS: (Nob. I. H. 46 HI. 
of the Family Libranr.) By the Rev. H. H« Milman. In 
3 volumes, 18mo. mustiated with original Maps and 
TVoodcuts. 

*Th* Edltaw lam htmwa/L §nhm»i» fa «afiagan ftii wak Aa jmb of • •dibhr. bofk 
c1i«ieal»dKri|ilWBltudBBl8iurtaadpov«rralftwrtt0r,nfl)eIMi7n^^ FawiUolo* 
Sic«l wwfeief tlihoidartet«aoMand«itUrfaoanflrfaamofharlugi^^ Td ttw Chiktita 
Tender of •vecT afB aad hk— tna w« aay add of eror jed— it will bo • woree of flw pmat do* 
1i^^ Imlnmoa, and oanafort : aad of tha laflrkls wtaoopea it menlf Hit tlinr najr not noaaia 
in IgBBiueaof awoikplaieadbymwfaleaoaeHl in tbo rank of an f^lab eftaic, la tlMn sot 
a II wj ri— m Ui tiiniii tlwi inanj iitiTI lay It down In a ttf dUfareat aioodP 

JBaeftwooA JUbf«*<tt«.. ^ 

^'llieiMhflwaabJeetiitritB.flieBiannor of traatinf it ia rach aa to cwnattnd oBrdoepait attoa- 
tioD. wBilO tha wnfc liaa trntb and ainplicitf rwoA to tiMdnato a child, it ia writtaa with 
■ mnrtarthmi nf 1hr aobjact aaJ a> ataganco af oowpoaitioii^tlutt will ploaaatfafasMMt rained aaJ 
faaddioM nadar.x-Aiftii. SolunlayV FgH, 

* B eaaaot Iwlp bali^; one of the aaoat deqilf iatawling worfca of be dayt it ia tsTalaaUa to 
the Chriatiaa a^olar.><— JNrm. /oMriMl. 

<* The aaoat pe^Qlarhiatnj of tha aoaa of Imd that baa UttetDbaaapablidMd. Tlw hichart 
•tteonioiD wa can paa upon the woik nBdarnotica la to via ila pardjaau from a ooBVlctioB of iia 
•triUi« aad pannaMit wofa.**— ArMUra Cknm4da, 

«< Tha w«A ta adadnUy adaplad Car tha iaitnwtiaB of jooai.n--A«j0liW Gowwif . 

"We ava aoqnaiBted with do woik whidi wa eaa aaon faaarHly reeoDiMeDf^ to enr naden; 
to the yeuniar pailof fliam aqwdallyy wo ara aon it will prate aaaoik aeeeptaUe pw a t " 




Jthmmum. 

**ItiaBOltoOMKhlBM7,(hattotheChriallaai«ader,of ev«iTi^andaa]^ftwill be a Korea 
of thepaie8tddighl,inatnKua^aadeoBBlott.'*--GarftllgiiltoTtAqw^ 

•< It k OM of fhoaa rare pablleatiena wUdinniteall the attanetton of BOvdty, aadan (he beaotia 
of llBM^ad aod nirited oompoaition^— We cannot eloaa wiOnot atsoivly foooaunendiof the Biv 
torrof theJewiOiawoikeqDallyaitcitafailiV to an and InatnietiTa la Tootb, alike aoeaptaUa 
»o tte itnowal, aid to be pa»«ed with pl iaa — by tm lonaBd.«-2yM Jfcreury. 



THE EXCLUSIVES. A Novel. In 2 vols. Idmo. 

***The1!tt!«ivca'willeidteinorB attantien than any woik of a tlmilar daa haa dona ainco 

partly r 



'Trenaine.* It will do thia fbr Mveral Teaaov; partly from ita name— atill mora from the 
eorioaity which baa been niaed rMnaeting tha altand eminent ilallon of iti wiiter^-bnt meet of 
all froan ita iotrUnie qiaalitiee aad cbamctBrietica. ^The ExelmlTai^ to emphatically, and * ezclu- 
lively,' a picture of ftehionable life in the meeot day. It to written with gitat gmcnl abiUty— 
with a flae Mma of the mind fflotivea of boman acHon, 10 CRT 



as ita obaervatioua extend— with a 

•uflcient ladgfat into the leading and permanent pamknii and affeeOona of the heart— with a per> 
feet hnowledce of the aocieiy.in whidi all ita aeanna«e ptoeed— and finally, with aa air of lupe- 
riority orw uL tha mattera whkh eompon dMM w e ne e , aad the penona who fremient tbem.** 

CauMi Journal. 

THE RIVALS. A Novel. By the Author of " The 
Coll^anSf^ &c. In 8 volumes, 12mo. 

<* For tooehea of jnaine pathoa, rimplicity. and mnat hkbly-wroa|Ait intn«st, we nuke ijiiin- 
k\nn if anything of^aekhM ever took p r ecedency of the Aonea of thto writer ; and their efTect 
piiMt be to raiae their yooig author high in the nok of illaatrions namea, now aecurely eatablitbrd 
in the leoorda of literatnre, aad highest of all in the annate of preeocioasgeaiuB." 

••We cannot help myin^ that we ooaaider them Tktes aa among Oie moat deeply intcrestio^ of 
eoatemponry roaoaaoea.* 

" They pUfeOidranthor on a level with the most spirited painter of national maaoers in our 
1aa|a«gd.W^(b£i(0«ry aaaOc^ 2VmM, JOai^ TiOMlkr, fee. te 

LAWRIE. TODD ; or. The Settlers in the Woods. 
ByJohn Gait, Esq. Author of*' The Annals of the Parish,'' 
«■ The A3nr8hire Legatees," ice. In 3 vols. ISmo. 

« To the na m n pOQB admfawa of Mr. Gall^ prnvlon woifca, we can confidently «a}, hto yonngert 
«biU ia Ukdv to Hiai<fbe pnaral fala of the fWjti^ Ihit of being a (avoorite."— Z.ti. Oaxmit. 






Works RednOy TtMshed. ' 
THE LOST HEIR. A Novel. IngTols. 12mo. 

THE DOOM OF DBVORGOIL, and AUCHIN 
DRANE. By Walteb Scott^ Bart. 12mo. 

THE COUNTRY CURATE. In 9 vols. 12mo. 

CLOUDESLEY. A Novel. In 3 vols. 12mo. Bi 
the Author of " Caleb Williams,** &e. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. A Novel. In a vols 12mo. B' 
the Aglhor of "Pelham," "The Disowned,*' "DeW- 
reux,'**&c. • 

FALKLAND. A Novel. By the Author of "Pel- 
ham," &c. 

THE NORTHERN TRAVELLER, combined with 
the Northern Tour. EmbeUiBhed with numerous ^^ 
perplate Engravings, 18mo. 

FOSCARINI. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE WORKS of the Rev. JOHN WESLEY, A.M. 
With his LIFE. Complete in 10 vols. 8vo. From the 
last London Edition. 

SAURIN'S SERMONS. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By a LAYMAN. Se 

cond Edition. 12mo. 

GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improved and enlarged. 
By James Ryan, Teacher of Mathematics, &c. 8vo. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE, in 1827 and 1828. 
By J. P. Miller. 12mo. 

SMART'S HORACE. In 2 vols. 18mo. 
OVID DELPHINI. 8vo. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. By Walter Scott 
Esq. First, Second, and Third Series. ' 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, Facetious and Fanciful of 
a person lately about London. l2mo* ' 
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